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Funny thing about rat traps, they don’t all look like rat traps. Take coke or 
You need coke to make iron, iron to make steel, steel to crush international rats. Wh 
makes the steel industry put into operation currently-built Koppers coke ovens vast enough 


produce five million more tons of coke annually, that was a major Allied victory. 


d take couplings: You can’t get enormous steel tonnages if couplings go bad and shut do" 
£00 machinery. That used to happen often, but the steel industry for years has been putt 
Koppers Fast’s Couplings at all vital spots; today, the non-stop records of these coupling: 4 
rat fraps like shots heard round the world. Koppers 
also serves the Steel industry with coking coal, 


plants to recover chemicals, D-HS Bronze and KO Pp F: ERS | 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUS 





other products.—Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Buy United States War Bonds and Stamps 
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How They Pass the Ammunition 
in New Guinea 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


N JUNGLE-MATTED New Guinea 
If most of the fighting is an inch -by- 
inch, tree-by-tree affair. It’s primitive 
country where mechanized equipment 
counts heavily—but where it’s mighty 
tough to use it. 

Here American-built Army trucks 
have an unromantic but important job 
of hauling ammunition and supplies 
to the front. 

As well as tires for this purpose, B. F. 
Goodrich builds a special combat tire, 
designed to keep on rolling when hit 
with rifle and machine gun bullets. Other 
tires in Army service have super-traction 
treads that carry heavy trucks through 
mud and gumbo, across rivers and 
favines, over swamps and deserts. Still 
others are special tires made with B. F. 
Goodrich synthetic ruabber—Ameripol. 





B. F. Goodrich has gone “‘all out”’ 
for war production, but that means 
taking care of essential civilian require- 
ments, too—with tires designed to give 
the greatest possible mileage for every 
pound of rubbei used 

And many of the truck 
tires we are offering owners 
with ration certificates today 
are exactly the same as those 
used by the U. S. Army! 

When you must buy, get 
good tires. B. F. Goodrich 
Speedliner Silvertowns for 
trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long 
mileage in all types of serv- 
ice. They are all built with 
a broad, flattened tread con- 
struction which gives many 


more miles per pound of rubber. 

And some day they may be made 
with Ameripol synthetic rubber. When 
they are, remember that eighteen 
months before Pearl Harbor B. F. Good- 
rich was first to offer American car 
owners tires made with synthetic rubber. 




















The March of the News 





Freezing of Closed Shop . . . Moves for Postwar Bases .. . 


Recruiting Farm Labor . . . Scrutiny of Federal Agencies 


War outlook. Two Administration 
spokesmen grimly warned the nation of 
hard fighting and heavy casualties in the 
year ahead. Stabilization Director Byrnes 
described the President’s order for a 48- 
hour work week as one step in preparation 
for an Allied invasion of Europe “which 
will involve casualties such as this nation 
has never before endured.” Secretary of 
War Stimson, reporting successful conclu- 
sion of the Guadalcanal campaign and an 
all-around “budget of good news for the 
United Nations,” added that the U.S. is 
just beginning to share in major offensive 
fighting; warned that the nation must ex- 
pect “very heavy casualties, perhaps in the 
very near future.” 


Lend-Lease bases. Meanwhile, Lend- 
Lease aid and the subject of postwar con- 
trol of bases necessary to U.S. defense 
were tied together in discussions in Con- 
gress. Secretary of the Navy Knox told a 
congressional committee that after the 
war the U.S. must maintain control of the 
Pacific and of naval bases necessary to 
keep Japan disarmed for a long time to 
come; pointed out that Lend-Lease agree- 
ments offer a convenient starting point for 
negotiations with nations holding Pacific 
islands and recommended that negotiations 
for U.S. rights in such possessions begin at 
once. Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, suggested that the Administration 
should ask Britain for possession of the 
Atlantic bases leased from her in return 
for Lend-Lease aid; advocated straighten- 
ing out the title of some islands in the 
Pacific “where titles are in dispute.” 


New post for Mr. Arnold. The Presi- 
dent nominated Thurman W. Arnold, 
“trust buster” of the Department of Jus- 
tice, to be Associate Justice of the Circuit 
Court for the District of Columbia. His 
successor as Assistant Attorney General 
was not announced. Mr. Arnold will re- 
place Wiley B. Rutledge, confirmed last 
week by the Senate for a Supreme Court 
seat. 


Executive agencies. The House of Rep- 
resentatives acted to curtail alleged abuses 
of authority by executive agencies. Adopt- 
ing a resolution offered by Representative 
Howard W. Smith, (Dem.), of Virginia, 
the House appointed a seven-man com- 
mittee to investigate complaints that cer- 
tain agencies have exceeded the authority 
given them by Congress. Mr. Smith assured 
opponents of the move that the committee 
does not intend to investigate Presidential 
directives or Army and Navy orders. A 
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second House action clothed the House 
Appropriations Committee with subpoena 
powers, so it can scrutinize agency re- 
quests for funds before the requests ap- 
pear as appropriations. 


Dies Committee. The Dies Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities, 
given another two years of life by the 
House last week, immediately charged 38 
Government workers with subversive con- 
nections. The charges will be investigated 
by a subcommittee of the House Appro- 
priations Committee before any action is 
recommended. 


Wanted: Farm Labor. To assure farm- 
ers and canners enough help to harvest and 
pack the crops now being planted, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced plans 
for a labor recruiting campaign in all coun- 
ties producing major quantities of perish- 
able fruits and vegetables. Local civic 
clubs, business, church and school groups 
will be called upon to aid. 


War profits. Limitation of profits on 
Army and Navy orders to one-half or one- 
third of the profit margin earned in peace- 
time was announced as the yardstick in 
negotiation of contracts. Under Secretary 
of War Patterson and Under Secretary of 
Navy Forrestal, in a joint statement, add- 
ed that the “good repute of business re- 
quires maximum production of munitions 
at a minimum fair profit.” 


Freezing closed shop. Closed or union- 
shop agreements now in effect were frozen 
for the duration of the war by the War 
Labor Board in a decision last week. 

However, the Board will continue its 
policy of refusing to grant closed or union 
shops where they do not now exist. For 
unions, this means that “union security,” 
in plants not covered now by closed-shop 
contracts, will be limited to the standard 
maintenance-of-membership contracts fre- 
quently granted by the Board. 


Draft plans. Married men with families 
will provide the greatest number of selec- 
tees within the next two or three months 
because the supply of younger men will be 
exhausted, declared Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director. Op- 
posing a bill to postpone induction of 
fathers until all available bachelors and 
childless men are called, General Hershey 
said the high rate of rejections—between 
35 and 40 per cent of all men called—is 
the principal reason for the heavy need 
for men. 
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AIR FORCE 


There’s a new glamour girl in Hollywood 


She doesn’t wear sweaters, or pose for 
glamour photographs. She’s never seen 
at night clubs. And though her auto- 
graph is well-known in certain French 
and German cities, nobody has ever 
asked her for it. 

Yet Mary Ann—star of Warner 
Brothers’ new picture, “Air Force”— 
passed every screen test with flying 
colors, And that’s no more than you'd 
expect from a Boeing Flying Fortress!* 

“Air Force” is the story of a Boeing 
B-17, and the gallant hell-for-leather 
crew that flew her to glory .. . via Pearl 


Harbor, Wake Island, Manila, the 
Coral Sea and Australia. Made in 
collaboration with the Army Air Forces, 
it’s a picture to make your heart skip a 
beat . . . then beat faster. 

What the camera doesn’t show is an 
invisible supporting cast: the Boeing 
designers and engineers, the tech- 
nicians and researchers, the laboratory 
men and the craftsmen and workmen 
who originated the Flying Fortress and 
now keep a steady stream of B-17’s and 
other war planes flowing from Boeing 
plants in Seattle, Wichita and Canada. 


More than twenty-five different 
kinds of engineering know-how are 
represented by several thousand Boeing 
engineers. Daily they challenge the 
word “impossible,” in around-the-clock 
effort to do the job better in less time. 


+ e . 


Some day this effort will be applied to 
making life richer and happier, in a 
peaceful world. For Boeing engineering 
skill, while devoted primarily to the 
continued advancement of aeronautics, 
also encompasses resources relevant to 


almost every phase of civilized life. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 
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The guy who gets up before 


The bugler is still sleeping peacefully 
when the milk trucks start rolling. 
Milk can’t wait for snow or sleet. Milk 
must arrive on time to help keep the 
nation healthy. 

War has doubled the responsibility 
of the men who deliver milk — to forts, 
factories, stores—or to your doorstep. 
Milk is the world’s finest food, and 
everybody needs it daily. 

That’s why, with a long tradition of 
service behind them, these men keep 
going — however black the night or 
bad the weather. 

And National Dairy quality control 
goes with them all the way! It starts 


with careful inspection of the raw ma- 
terial — and checks every operation up 
the line to the final package of milk, 
cheese, butter or ice cream. 


But National Dairy is more than 
America’s largest supplier of pure milk 
and milk products. It is also devoting 
its research laboratories and farm- 
experiment work to better nutrition 
and better products that benefit all 
America. 


Out of this study have come, for in 
stance, a scientific stock feed that is 
putting more eggs and meat in the 
pantries of the United Nations ... a 
milk fiber that is warm and looks like 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


the bugler! 


wool . . . plus other discoveries that 
represent a real contribution to 
national health today, and promise 
brighter horizons ahead for tomorrow. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of milk as a human food 
...as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . . . as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farm 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protection 
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NOWSGUALA Washington, D. C. 


You now must look forward to these things..... 

1. A sudden flare-up of war activity, heavy fighting for U.S. troops, big 
casualties, all the excitement that goes with the start of new offensives. 

2. An increasingly drab life for civilians, less food, less travel, less 
entertainment, more rationing, more standing in line, more paper work. 

3. A heavy draft of men, broken homes, living-standard changes, more and 
more uncertainty for individuals, more and more trouble for employers. 

4. A steady tightening of Government restrictions, longer hours of work, 
more shifting from nonessential to essential jobs, more crackdowns to enforce 
price ceilings, firmer use of Executive power over lives of individuals. 

War is about to close in on U.S.; is to take on meaning that it has lacked 
until now. Screws are being tightened prior to the start of the big fight. 














To place the war itself in perspective..... 

First, Russia is cutting deeply into German strength; is destroying large 
numbers of men, vast amounts of equipment. But: Russia alone lacks offensive 
strength to deliver a knockout blow in 1943 or even 1944. 

Second, length of the war depends on when Germany cracks inside, or when 
German nerve breaks, not on when conquering troops can march into Berlin. 

Third, the time when Germany gives up will depend on when U.S. and Britain 
can bring their strength to bear, on when air and land forces can start a drive 
that will be sustained and overpowering. Germany is back on her heels right now. 
AMPS Fourth, German submarines have delayed U.S.-British plans by some months; 
have complicated the problem of building for a big offensive. That delay adds 
to the war length, adds to Germany's breathing spell in the West and South. 

So: It still appears that late 1943 or early 1944 is the earliest to expect 
a German collapse, to look for an unconditional surrender. Hitler is striving 
hard to build a psychological base for continued resistance. He may be able to 
add a few months to the war length. And: After Germany, Japan should take no 











that more than one year, maybe less, depending on whether Russia fights her too. 

1 to 

un f As to the outlook for early U.S.-British offensives..... 

row. In Africa, the big smash isn't far away; isn't to be delayed for many more 

— weeks. That's primarily an American enterprise, secondarily British. U.S. men, 
etter U.S. materials, U.S. planes are in greatest strength. 

food And: Once this fight really starts, it should not take very long, it should 
new 


be a matter of weeks, not months. German supply lines are very vulnerable. Then 
comes Italy. Again, that is to be primarily an American operation. 

sales, In England, there are big things stirring. It's from England that the wide- 
open path into Europe is found. It's from England, too, that Norway can best be 
reached. And: England is the big, developed base for air operations. 

As a result: Immense operations lie ahead from the big base in Britain. 

| ) Those will be British operations primarily, American secondarily, except in the 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


air. American air power soon will be demonstrated in many areas. 
You can get a more detailed picture of this situation on page 18. 


There's a sign of British coolness to choice of U.S. General Eisenhower to 
command African operations, a hint that British generals who chased Rommel across 
Africa should get this recognition. They are pictured as more experienced. 

However: North Africa was an American operation from start to finish. Also: 
It was the presence of Americans in that area that caused Rommel to run 1,500 
miles in order to escape a trap, not British creation of a rout. In fact, the 
Germans outran the British 8th Army in a footrace. 

Events now are expected to show that the Eisenhower choice was a wise one. 








That's all part of the background against which to view events at home. To 
call attention again to what you must expect..... 

Draft: 18-19-year-olds will go far to fill February and March, maybe April, 
quotas. Then: The draft will hit very hard in the ranks of married men, will 
begin to hit married men with children. Business now faces a heavy drain on men 
it has had classified as "necessary." There's no escape. 

Army size: There is to be no substantial reduction in Army demands for men. 
Military demands will come first; civilians will get what is left over. That's 
set. It means a severe pinch ahead for very many employers. 

48-hour week: A longer work week is inevitableif work is to get done; if acute 
labor shortages aren't to develop. But: White House order for a 48-hour week is 
primarily a wage-raise plan, secondarily one for hour lengthening. It appears 
that there will be very many exceptions. (See pages 10, 36, 59.) 

Rationing: You have to register again next week for a new ration book. Ra- 
tions for clothing, for textiles, are not now planned; are not immediately ahead. 
But: Consumer runs later may force action. Shoe rations aren't severe. 

Price ceilings: The dollars-and-cents ceiling on butter at retail is just 
the start; is designed to provide housewives with a check on retail prices. 

Sports: Hard times are ahead for college athletic departments, baseball 
clubs, racing associations, among others. And: The public is to have to forego 
some of its games for the duration. Draft, rubber shortage, gasoline shortage 
are combining to cut into the sporting event industry. 








Inflation scare now is the real thing, isn't just another "wolf, wolf" cry. 

Just keep these things in mind..... 

This year's "pump priming" will be about $69,000,000,000, or 14 times the 
maximum pump priming of New Deal years. There was inflation worry then. 

Over $300,000,000 in cash is pouring into farmers' pockets each week. 
There’ never has been anything like it. And: Over $500,000,000 of cash is pour- 
ing into factory workers' pockets each week. That's 66 per cent above 1939. 

Now: Economic Stabilizer Byrnes orders a 30 per cent pay raise for many 
workers, orders a 48-hour week with time and one-half for the extra eight hours. 
That's at a time when many millions of new workers must be put on pay rolls. 

It's at a time, too, when the supply of goods is beginning to dwindle. A 
flood of money is pouring out when people can't spend it freely, when there is a 
limit on the amount of food, shoes, gasoline, houses, automobiles, etc., that 
can be bought. This is a typical base for runaway inflation. 

So: Government is to be forced to regulate your spending more closely than 
ever. It's to be forced to try to tax away more of your earnings. And: In tax- 
ing, the middle-income salary group--with little income increase-- is hit. 














See also pages 15, 18, 20. 
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Santa Fe 


reports to its passengers and shippers 
on its first year of war operation 








t *& & eAbout this time every 
year, itis customary for Santa Fe to 
report on the condition of this rail- 
road to its owners, the stockholders 
of this company. 

This year, Santa Fe feels the need 
of making an additional report— 
not only to the stockholders, but also 
to the people who have helped us 
accomplish the biggest job we have 
ever had. 

These are the people who ride 
on a railroad, ship on a railroad, 
and work on a railroad. 

Santa Fe salutes them and thanks 
them. 

Without their cheerful coopera- 
tion, this difficult year would cer- 
tainly have been harder to pull 
through, if not completely impossible. 

This report is built around old- 
fashioned American sportsmanship. 











* During 1942, Santa Fe moved 79 per cent 
more passenger miles... and 122 per cent 
more freight ton-miles .. . than in 1918, 
during World War I. 

And all this was done with 26 per cent 
fewer locomotives than we had in 1918. 

These figures indicate the greatest vol- 
ume of business we have ever handled. 

They also indicate why you may have 
experienced some difficulties and incon- 
veniences in traveling or shipping by 
train during the past year. 


Crowded Trains 


If you had difficulty obtaining reservations, 
or had to stand for a portion of your trip— 
we were just as concerned as you were over 
any inconvenience it may have caused you. 
And we mean it! 


Our passenger traffic volume was up 
102 per cent last year as compared with 
1941. Gasoline rationing, in our terri- 
tory, will increase that volume even more 
this year. 

The Santa Fe must handle this addi- 
tional load with its present passenger 
cars, as no new Cars will be built during 
the war. 

Late Trains 
We hate late trains, too! ... and we are 
sorry if they have caused you to miss a 
connection or an important meeting. 

In these days of unprecedented pas- 
senger volume it is not always possible 
to maintain schedules with on-time regu- 
larity ... and since military trains have 
the right-of-way over everything else, 
they often cause our regular passenger 
trains to be delayed. 

At many stations along the line, mail 
and express are heavier than in normal 
times—and take longer to load. This is 
another reason why trains are delayed. 


Dining Car Service 


We regret if you had to stand in line for a 
seat in the diner—and we honestly wish 
we could correct this situation. 

Five and more settings per meal are 
frequently required in our dining cars in 
these days of limited equipment and 
crowded trains, whereas two settings 
used to be enough. 


Car Shortage 
Mobilizing cars necessary for troop move- 
ments has caused a shortage of cars at 
some points on the line. 

Special troop trains are becoming al- 
most routine on the Santa Fe. In just one 
case, we moved an entire division from 
one camp—and it took 55 complete 
trains to handle the men and equipment. 

We must also keep our passenger cars 
in constant service to handle the in- 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the Southwest for 70 Years 


creased traffic all over the line. For this 
reason, we cannot always concentrate 
extra Cars at any one point. 


Freight Cars 


Due to the submarine menace and the di- 
version of freighters to other services, 
almost all of the intercoastal freight ton- 
nage formerly handled by ships through 
the Panama Canal was hauled by the rail- 
roads in 1942. 

Export freight moving to Pacific ports 
from eastern United States over the Santa 
Fe in 1942 increased 374% over 1941! 

All this brought about an unusually 
heavy demand for Santa Fe freight cars 
. . . increased considerably the average 
length of haul... and occasionally caused 
delays in delivering empty cars at some 
loading points. It also indicates Santa Fe 
has many busy months ahead. 


Keep °Em Rollin’! 


Please remember there’s only one thing 
we want to do more than keep trains on 
time and supply cars as promised—and 
that’s keep troops and war freight on 
their wartime schedule. And we know 
that’s the way you want it! 

* * 7. 
The record traffic we handled last year was 
made possible not only by the wholehearted 
cooperation of our patrons and employes, but 
also by the harmonious attitude of the Army and 
Novy, the wise direction of the ODT, and the help 
from the Interstate Commerce 
Bureau of Service. 
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YOU CANNOT expect relief from ex- 
cessive or discriminatory excess-profits 
taxes for 1940 or 1941 unless you file your 
firm’s application for relief on or before 
April 21, 1943, on Form 991, Revised. 
However, if you already have filed a claim 
for relief on unrevised Form 991, the data 
and information submitted with such form 
need not be repeated on the revised form, 
provided reference is made to the earlier 
form. 

& 7 ” 

YOU CAN get a determination from a 
field officer of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration as to whether the services you have 
curtailed in your retail establishment are 
such that you can continue to operate un- 
der your old price ceilings. OPA has au- 
thorized regional administrators, State or 
district directors to determine whether 
curtailments should result in lower prices. 


* 7. * 


YOU CANNOT expect to stock all the 
American cheese you may want to buy in 
the months ahead. Department of Agri- 
culture has ordered manufacturers to set 
aside 50 per cent of their cheddar produc- 
tion for direct war purposes. 

* 7. ” 


YOU CAN count on raising prices for 
bakery products, such as pies and cake, 
from 5 to 15 per cent. A new price regula- 
tion is expected to take care of advancing 
costs due to higher flour prices, higher 
packing or higher labor costs. Cookies are 
exempted from the new formula. 

- 7 7 

YOU CAN, as the dairy processor, expect 
to stabilize your costs of fluid milk. OPA 
has clamped ceilings on farm prices for 
fluid milk at the top prices prevailing in 
January, 1943. 


News - Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











YOU CANNOT always avoid paying 
federal income taxes on dividends credited 
to shares of stock that you gave away be- 
fore their maturity date. The Tax Court 
of the U.S. rules in one case that the per- 
son who transferred building and loan 
shares just prior to their maturity is liable 
for taxes on dividends credited to the 
shares up to the time of the gift. 


* ~ * 


YOU CANNOT escape complying with 
a National Labor Relations Board order 
imposed against the management of the 
company that you later took over. The 
Board rules in one case that employes un- 
lawfully discharged by a predecessor cor- 
poration are entitled to reinstatement, but 
are not entitled to back pay. 


7 - * 

YOU CAN build up an emergency re- 
serve of tires as a truck operator if you 
show that you have applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a certifi- 
cate of convenience and necessity. 

7 * 7. 


YOU CANNOT expect to fill export 
orders for an A product on the Controlled 
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Materials list unless you apply for an allot. 
ment from the Board of Economic War. 
fare. BEW cautions that persons holding 
or seeking export licenses for A products 
should act immediately if production og 
these products must begin during the see 
ond quarter of 1943. 
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YOU CAN expect a preference rati 
on all the materials you need to comp! 
an authorized production schedule under 
the Controlled Materials Plan for steel, 
copper and aluminum. Under a new CMP 
regulation, a preference rating that is 
companied by an allotment number 
precedence over the same rating without 
an allotment. 













* *# *# 


YOU CAN now make a single applica! 
tion for wage adjustments in several 
your plants. War Labor Board permits ex 
ployers who wish to make adjustments im 
more than one plant to file a single appl 
cation in order to save paper work. 
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YOU CANNOT, as a tanner, fail to se 
aside 25 per cent of your February p 
duction of sole leather for the repair ¢ 
civilian shoes. This allotment is ordered 
by the War Production Board. 
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Previewing a new U.S. fighter "at 40,000 feet" 


OU ARE IN ANOTHER WORLD in that 

blue-black sky 40,000 feet above sea 
level. It’s bitter cold up there, some- 
times as much as 102° below zero. 

And the air is so thin, human beings 
exposed to it are like fish out of water 
... they lose consciousness in one min- 
ute, die in five, if oxygen isn’t supplied 
artificially. 

Aircraft engines, instruments and con- 
trols are much like the human body in 
this respect. They, too, don’t act the 
same at extreme high altitudes as they 
do near sea level, and so operation that 
is satisfactory at low levels often turns 
out a failure in the stratosphere. This 
is why Stratolab tests of the engine and 
other parts of a new-design U.S. fighter 
are vitally important. 

In the AiResearch Stratolab pictured 
above, the new plane’s performance is 


checked at sea level under stratospheric 
pressures and temperatures. The entire 
fuselage of the fighter plane, engine and 
all, is put into this mighty test room. 
Thus our forces are given an on-the- 
ground “preview” of how the airplane 
will act at altitudes of 15,000, 25,000 
and even 40,000 feet. And only the U.S. 
Army, no other manufacturer of air- 
craft or parts, has a vacuum chamber 


that approaches the AiResearch Strato- 
lab in size and testing capacity. 

Our Stratolab is now enlisted for the 
duration in the services of the U.S. 
Army and Navy ... once peace comes 
again there will be quite different air- 
conditioned and air-cooled devices be- 
ing tested here, miraculous new devices 
that will help to make your everyday 
life easier and more pleasant. 


AiResearch 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


DiviStOnw OF THE 


GARRETT CORPORATION 


"Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems * Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Engine Air Intercoolers ¢ Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 














eve Been Asked: 


HOW THE 48-HOUR WEEK AFFECTS YOUR BUSINESS 


(American industry is in the process of 
shifting to a 48-hour work week. Thou- 
sands of employers and millions of workers 
are to be affected by this new wartime 
measure which already has been ordered 
for 32 areas of labor shortage. Prospects 
are that the order calling for a minimum 
work week of 48 hours will be extended to 
102 other areas, taking in most of the in- 
dustrial centers of the nation, or entire 
war industries may be covered at one time. 
Many employers, and workers are asking 
how the new 48-hour rule affects them.) 


First: Is every employer covered by the 
new order? 


The answer is: Every employer in the 32 
listed areas of labor shortage (see page 36) 
is covered by the regulations, except in the 
case of part-time workers. The rules are 
the same whether you employ one or more 
than 1,000 workers. But there probably 
will be many special cases and exceptions 
where employers are exempted from com- 
plying with the 48-hour work week. Em- 
ployers outside the 32 areas do not have 
to comply with the order until it is extend- 
ed to their regions. But they are being 
urged by the War Manpower Commission 
to do so if this would reduce their labor 
needs and not lead to discharge of workers. 


What if you do not comply with the order? 


If you are an employer in one of the 82 
listed areas and do not comply, the Gov- 
ernment could take “indirect sanctions” 
against your establishment. For instance, 
the Government might deny draft defer- 
ment for your essential men, might deny 
you the use of the U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice, thus cutting off your source of new 
workers; you might lose your chance to get 
Government contracts and might be denied 
priority rights for needed materials. But 
the Government is counting on voluntary 
co-operation to obtain general compliance. 


How can an employer get exemption from 
the order if the 48-hour work week is 
not adaptable for his business? 


If you feel that the 48-hour work week 
should not be applied to your business, you 
aan present your case to your area or re- 
gional office of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. You should be prepared to present 
a convincing argument, but exceptions are 
expected to be approved in many special 
cases. Draft boards and Government agen- 
cies that award contracts will not ask flatly 
if your establishment is working 48 hours 
a week; they will be satisfied if you are 
taking steps to comply with the rules and 
regulations of the WMC, 


10 


Exemption could be sought in the case of 
a plant that could not get enough material 
to run on a 48-hour week. Again, the ex- 
emption might be asked in a case where 
the longer week might endanger the health 
of workers, such as in a plant making ex- 
plosives. The WMC would consider an 
appeal if extension of the work week would 
not save man power or increase production. 
Some neighborhood movie houses and res- 
taurants that operate only a few hours a 
day might be granted exemption from the 
order. Bars and other establishments where 
hours are limited by State law are not cov- 
ered. 


Suppose you cannot find work enough 
for all your employes under the longer 
week, what do you do then? 


You are supposed to let some of them go, 
thus supplying needed man power for war 
work or for the armed forces. But do not 
let them out wholesale. And you are not 
supposed to discharge anyone because of 
the lengthened work week before March 31. 
In effect, the 48-hour work week does not 
have to be applied before that date and 
extensions of time after March $1 can be 
obtained from the WMC in some cases. 


If you find that by March $1 you cannot 
shift to the new work week without letting 
some of your employes go, you are sup- 
posed to work out with a War Manpower 
Commission representative in your area a 
schedule for dropping these employes with- 
in a reasonable time. Efforts will be made 
to place all released workers in new jobs 
through the United States Employment 
Service. The system will be geared to de- 
mands for labor in affected areas. Plants 
that have not come up to the 48-hour week 
must stop recruiting workers. As far as 
possible, they are supposed to absorb their 
own excess workers by shifting them to 
other jobs or departments. If they need 
workers to fill technical positions or to 
meet expanding operations, they are sup- 
posed to seek them only through the Em- 
ployment Service. However, plants in the 
32 areas that already are operating 48 
hours a week or longer can get new work- 
ers either by hiring “at the gate” or 
through the Employment Service. 


Does the 48-hour rule apply to employes 
of banks, hotels, offices and stores 
and to other white-collar workers? 


Yes, it covers all of them in the 32 labor- 
shortage areas. Some of these workers will 
be forced to get jobs in war industries or 
on farms, others will be inducted into the 
armed forces. But, in some cases, employ- 
ers of white-collar workers may have 
ground for asking to be exempted from 


the longer work week. This might include 
some specialized or technical workers, or 
employes in certain offices, stores or busi- 
ness establishments where it would not be 
practicable to operate 48 hours a week. In 
some establishments one department might 
work 48 hours while other departments 
worked less. 


Does the 48-hour rule require that all 
employes be paid overtime for time 
worked beyond 40 hours a week? 


No. It depends on whether or not a work- 
er’s rate of pay is covered by law or by 
individual or collective bargaining agree- 
ments. As a rule, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act would require time and one-half 
pay for hours over 40 a week worked by 
wage earners; also for salaried workers 
earning less than $50 a week, including 
white-collar workers. This would mean a 
80 per cent increase in weekly pay. But 
salaried workers earning more than $50 a 
week as a rule are not covered by the act; 
they would work longer hours without ad- 
ditional pay. The same applies to employes 
classed as executive, administrative or pro- 
fessional workers. Payment for overtime 
of salaried workers not covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act would be con- 
sidered a raise in pay, unless such over- 
time pay has been the customary practice 
of the employer; thus, the employer would 
be expected to get approval of the Salary 
Stabilization Unit of the Treasury before 
granting such an increase in pay for white- 
collar salaried workers. 


In the 32 areas the order wipes out clauses 
in labor contracts that would hold the 
work week to less than 48 hours, but it 
requires payment for overtime worked 
when called for in such contracts. 


What about workers whose wages and 
hours are not covered by law? 


Their employers would not have to pay 
them for extra time worked under the 
order, unless they had an agreement cov- 
ering payment for such overtime work. 
Thus, farm workers and domestic servants 
are covered by the 48-hour work week 
order, but they usually would not have to 
be paid for the extra time worked. 


Can an employer raise the price of his 
product or service because of the 
higher cost of operation? 

There are no provisions for him to do 80. 

Present price ceilings still hold. Any such 

increases in prices would have to be or 

dered by the Office of Price Administra 
tion, not by the War Manpower Commis 
sion. 
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He's a strange sort of genius compounded of curiosity, 
skilled hands and a peculiar mental twist . . . He has 
visions of impossible things. 

One day recently, the National Inventors Council in 
Washington — America’s clearing house for war-winning 
inventions — had a letter from him. It read: “Sirs: I’ve a 
couple of ideas in my head that may be of military im- 
portance. Kindly send me your bulletin so that I’ll know 
what to do to help. Yours for Victory!” 

And today, one of those ideas is helping to win the 
war — literally ‘‘Yours for Victory.” 

This is a typical story of America’s Apostles of the 
Impossible, the inventors, the builders and the basement- 
bench Edisons who have submitted to the Council more 
than 50,000 ideas and inventions in less than 24 months. 
All have been carefully examined, hundreds are today 
being tested, and scores are actually at work winning the 
war and strengthening America’s production lines for the 
peacetime pull ahead ... But America needs more! 


Universal Turret Lathes . 
Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 
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We at Jones & Lamson have a fair share of ‘“‘apostles.”’ 
They are attracted to our kind of work. Through more 
than a century of our history, these men, wit visions of 
impossible things, have helped to design and develop a 
formidable list of America’s great inventions and many of 
the basic machine tools in the front line of industry today. 
We’ve learned to respect their ideas, from the simplest 
suggestion to the most complex design — on the assembly 
line and in the laboratory — and we’re urging them to 
help the government by submitting all promising plans to 
the National Inventors Council. 

We hope that you too are seeking out such men, and 
helping to mobilize their inventive genius for the pro- 
tection of the country — and the company — they’re 
working for in this emergency. 

For any counsel or assistance that we can give to you 
or to any individuals in your company on ideas involving 
the use of precision machine tools, Jones & Lamson en- 
gineers and service men are at your call. 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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W. don’t know who you were. 


But the night you went on duty 
marked the end of the world, as most 
Americans had always known it. 

You were a symbol of the realiza- 
tion that oceans are merely hours 
across by air. You were an admission 
that the barriers of land and water 
had been lifted. You were our first 
bow to the new global geography 
where distance is reckoned by the 
skyways as well as by nautical miles. 

We are fighting the war today on 
that new global geography. We’re 
fighting for remote pin-point islands 
in the Pacific because they can be 
potent air bases. We're fighting in the 
Aleutian fogs because from Kiska a 
bomber could strike at Detroit almost 
as easily as at San Diego. 

















New York is closer to Moscow, by plane, 
than it is to our South American neighbor, 
Buenos Aires. 


There is no need to labor the point 
that this is an air-minded war. The 
newspaper headlines never let you 
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QUICK FACTS FOR 
AIR-MINDED READERS 


In 1929, Consolidated was already build- 
ing America’s biggest planes. The com- 
pany is 20 years old this year. 


Today Consolidated is building: the B-24 Liber- 
ator, (4-engine, long-range, land-based bomber)— 
PB2Y Coronado patrol bomber, (4-engine long- 
range flying boat)—PBY Catalina patrol bomber, 
(twin-motored, long-range flying boat)—the C-87 





forget it. And as you read them, re- 
member that we must remain equally 
air-minded in victory. 
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The see route jroem New York to Bombay 
is about 9400 miles. It is a 3-week voyage. 











AIRCRAFT 








Today’s skyward route from New York to 
Bombay is about 7790 miles. Flying time: 
39 hours. 


The countries of this new, sky- 
linked world will be bound together 
more closely, geographically and 
physically, than our own states were 
at the turn of the century. Today, 
wherever you may live, no spot on the 
once-wide globe is farther than 60 
hours away from your local airport. 

Realization of how the plane has 
shrunk our world is vital to straight 
thinking about the kind of peace that 


* * * * 


Liberator Transport, (cargo-plane version of the 
Liberator bomber). 


Winston Churchill used a Liberator for 
his flight to Moscow. General H. H. 
Arnold flew in a Liberator from Bris- 
bane, Australia, to San Francisco in the 
record time of 35 hours and 53 minutes. 


A Liberator, dubbed the “Gulliver,” 
carried Wendell Willkie on his round- 
the-world flight. The 31,000-mile route 
blazed by this Liberator will probably 
become one of the regular skyways of 





TO AMERICA’S FIRST PLANE SPOTTER 


can last. With this new conception of 
global geography, you see the world 
as it is—a clustering of nations whose 
nearness makes them inter-dependent 
and inter-related. Without this new 
conception, you are-looking at a 
world that used to be—a world where 
nations lived in the safety of remote- 















































FROM TO SURFACE TIME | AIR TIME 
New York | Chunking, China . 11,300 M ae 3 hrs. 
New York Moscow, Russia 5700M | Sdays || 4525M | 23 hrs. 
NewYork | London, England | 3700M | Says | 3462 | 17 rs. 
| SanFrancisco | Brisbane, Australia | 8200M | 21 days || 7050M | 35hrs. | 
Chicago Fairbanks, Alaska 4090 B days | 2730M | T4hrs. | 








| 
| 
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Approximate traveling time and distances 

as you have known them in the past and as 

you will come to know them in the Air Age. | 
} 





ness, protected by distances that no 
longer exist and seas that have been 
narrowed to millponds. 


But understanding alone isn’t 
enough. If the global community is to 
live together in freedom and endur- 
ing peace after the war, the nations 
which deeply believe in freedom and 
peace must possess air supremacy. 

To bring this supremacy about, first 
in war and then in peace, is the aim of 
and 


women who make up America’s air- 


the tens of thousands of men 


craft industry. 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation 


San Diego, California « Fort Worth, Texas 
Member, Aircraft War Production Council 


* 


post-war aerial travel and commerce. 


Consolidated was one of the first aircraft manu- 
facturers to establish a training school for Army 
Air Forces mechanics and ground crew. "Camp 
officers’ 
quarters, mess halls, laboratories, classroom build- 


Consair’’ — complete with barracks, 
ings, and hospitals — adjoins the Consolidated 


plant at San Diego. 


More than 2000 sub-contractors and suppliers, 
in many parts of the U. S., are working round 
the clock to provide many of the materials and 
parts for this giant Liberator. 





DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF THE LIBERATOR, 
CORONADO, CATALINA, C-87 TRANSPORT 





WPB RELIEVES OIL SHORTAGE 


In A VIGOROUS MOVE to help relieve the oil 
transportation shortage, the War Production 
Board ordered the immediate construction of 
892 Tank-Trailers, each carrying 4,000 gallons 
or more. 


In a large measure, this move was the result of a 
lesson learned by emergency experience ... as so 
many lessons must be learned in time of war. The 
thing to keep in mind now is that we must profit by 
that experience in other somewhat similar emergen. 
cies that lie ahead of us. 


The lesson was this: 


Motor transport, and particularly Truck- 
Trailers, must take over a bigger share of Amer- 
ica’s hauling jobs .. and can frequently do 
them better than they’ve been done in the past. 


The classroom in which this lesson was so clearly 
learned was the petroleum industry. Oil and gaso- 
line distributors had been turning more and more 
to Truck-Trailers for several years. But the war 
emergency greatly accelerated thistrend. And, as so 
often happens, the new way quickly proved its 
advantages, not only for emergency but for 
normal conditions as well. 


Let’s check off a few of the advantages: 


1. The equipment works more . . works around 
the clock. Since the power unit is always at hand, 
a Trailer leaves the minute it’s loaded . . without 
waiting for a locomotive, or for other cars to be load- 
ed, or for a time schedule. The Trailer makes more 
trips. . hauls more total tonnage. 


2. On many hauls, one 
Tank-Trailer delivers 
many times the gallonage 
that one tank car can de- 
liver . . because, of course, 
the Trailer works contin- 
uously and makes more 
round trips.* Secretary 
Ickes said: ‘* . . there 
have been instances in 
which one motor truck 
has been the equivalent 
of as many as 25 tank 
cars.’’ That’s an abnormally high figure, of course.. 
the usual experience is about one to eleven. 

3. Trailers conserve rubber, steel and manpower. 
An announcement by the War Production Board 
said that they ‘‘transport more oil per pound of 
steel and rubber and require less manpower 
than any other type of vehicle available for 
general use.”’ 





A Truck-Trailer is ready to leave the minute it’s loaded. There’s no waiting for loco- 
motives, or for other cars to be loaded, or for set schedules or cleared tracks. Work- 
ing more hours per day aad aight, the Trailer makes many more rovad trips. 


4. Tank-Trailers serve industry more flexibly, 
They keep fuels and lubricants flowing into the fac- 
tories, in the needed quantities and at the needed 
time. In many plants that must depend on motor 
hauling, through lack of spur tracks, the greater ca- 
pacity and maneuverability of Trailers, as compared 
with trucks, are tremendous assets. 


5. Tank-Trailers are adaptable to emergencies. If 
a critical condition develops in another area . . one, 
two, three hundred miles away . . Tank-Trailers can 
be shifted overnight to answer the SOS. 


That gives an idea why, in the month of Novem- 
ber, the transportation of petroleum products by in- 
terstate for-hire haulers increased 100 per cent—as 
compared with November, 1941—with a comparable 
gain by other haulers. And it explains the vigorous 
and constructive action of WPB. 


It was a good lesson well learned. Now . . to make 
it serve us further. 

We must not let similar transportation crises over- 
take us again. We must anticipate and whip them 
before they arrive. 

Additional Trailers—as well as Trailers, tires 
and parts to replace those now wearing out— 
should be ready when the need develops. No- 
thing can be saved by waiting. It takes no less 
steel, rubber and production capacity to build 
Trailers at one time than another. 





But will there be emergencies in other fields like 
that in the oil industry? Men who know the American 
transportation situation say there will. 


Take, for instance, just 
this one . . food! Trucks 
and Trailers already carry 
most of America’s food 
from farm to market and 
table, but our changing 
eating habits, with war- 
time rationing, will put 
still more responsibility on 
motor transport. No other 
method can possibly do 
the job. 


Our Home Front can’t 
afford to gamble on its food supply. We must 
have the Trailers, tires and parts to keep our 
meat, poultry, cereals, vegetables, fruit and 
dairy products moving. 


We must profit by our lesson! 


*The average capacity of a rail tank car is about 10,000 gallons. Most 
Tank-Trailers are from 3,000 to 4,500-gallons capacity. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 


MEMBER. AUTOMOTIVE COUNCIL FOR WAR PRODUCTION 
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SHOWDOWN ON INFLATION: 
TEST FOR MR. BYRNES 


Economic Director as Last Line of Defense Against Pressure Groups 


Extensive powers of 
presidential aide over 
wages, prices, man power 


James F. Byrnes is the Dutch boy at 
America’s dike against inflation. Unless he 
holds, a tidal wave can sweep away pres- 
ent values. A few persons will get rich. But 
millions with fixed incomes and thousands 
of businesses will be wrecked. Already the 
pressures upon Mr. Byrnes are intense. 

Food costs are creeping up in spite of 
price ceilings. The farmer is demanding a 
revision of parity which will lift prices 
even higher. Labor leaders are shouting for 
wage increases. Retailers are struggling 
with thinner profit margins, vanishing 
labor and empty shelves that are raided 
daily by eager housewives. The echoes from 
all of these plaints reach into the office of 
the South Carolinian in the east wing of 
the White House. 

To meet the steadily increasing danger 
of inflation, Mr. Byrnes, as Economic Sta- 
bilization Director, acting for President 
Roosevelt, has a wide assortment of pow- 
ers. He can shuffle man power, as is being 
done under the 48-hour work-week order. 
He can ration goods to make certain that 
each person gets a fair share of those that 
are available. And he can fix prices to see 
that each person gets those goods at a fair 
price. He can fix wages. And he can, 
through the President, ask for new taxes 
to siphon off the billions of excess dollars 
that are piling up above the value of goods 
that are available. 

How Mr. Byrnes handles these weapons 
will determine the amount of inflation that 
the nation has. Mr. Byrnes says he intends 
to use all of those that have been given to 
him to prevent any further increase in the 
basic and essential cost of “subsistence liv- 
ing.” That is the line he has drawn. If he 
holds it, he must beat off the two most 
powerful pressure groups in America, along 
with assorted kinds of self-seekers. 

His first fight is with labor. If Mr. 
Byrnes can win it, he may go into his bat- 
le with the farm groups with some hope of 
winning. If not, he might as well prepare 
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for the deluge. Unless he can hold wages 
in line, and do so in such a thumping man- 
ner that he convinces spokesmen for the 
farmer that he means business, he knows 
in advance that there is no need of fight- 
ing the farm demands. It will be a waste of 
time. He can have no hope of winning. 

A long list of wage demands is waiting, 
either already before the War Labor Board 
or on the way there. Some of the impor- 
tant ones involve automobile, aircraft and 
clothing workers. And fairly close at hand 
is a demand by John L. Lewis for a $2-a- 
day increase in the wages of his miners. 

Mr. Byrnes began to close in upon his 
problem when, at his instance, the War 
Labor Board refused to allow an increase 
for workers in the meat-packing industry. 
But although the workers got no increase, 
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JAMES F. BYRNES 
Unless he holds ...a tidal wave 


they did get other things they had asked 
for, including maintenance of union mem- 
bership and a check-off of union dues. 

That kind of toughness has not inspired 
a yielding attitude by farm spokesmen. 
They are just as intent upon parity re- 
vision as ever. Nor did the 48-hour work- 
week order, with its overtime specifications, 
make any dent in their demands. They also 
are watching closely to see what use is 
made of the loophole which Mr. Byrnes has 
left in the “little steel” formula. 

The formula loosely endeavored to tie 
wage increases to the cost of living and 
said no increases would be granted beyond 
the 15 per cent needed to bring them into 
line with the date on which price ceilings 
were set. Labor leaders contend that more 
than 15 per cent is needed. Mr. Byrnes 
says no further increases shall be granted 
beyond the scope of this formula except 
in limited and special cases to correct pat- 
ently gross inequities and to rectify plainly 
substandard wages. Most industries can 
present cases of gross inequities. 

The 48-hour-week order helps to lay 
the groundwork for Mr. Byrnes’s coming 
battle with John L. Lewis. Mr. Lewis is 
demanding a $2-a-day wage increase for 
the miners. Coal fields are not yet covered 
by the rules that have been written under 
the 48-hour order. But the application will 
be broadened and eventually it will reach 
those fields. 

Mr. Lewis, for the time being, is hold- 
ing his fire. But he is a vigorous fighter, not 
easy to lick. If Mr. Byrnes can beat him, 
the quiet-spoken former Supreme Court 
Justice virtually will have won the first 
round of his battle with the farm group. 

For John L. Lewis, to the farm spokes- 
men in Congress, is the epitome of all the 
things they do not like in labor leaders. 
The farm members feel that labor has got 
too much and the farmer too little con- 
sideration from the Administration in the 
mobilization for war. Until Mr. Byrnes 
shows that he intends to deal with labor 
with a firm hand, he may expect no quar- 
ter from the farm group. 

In the farm battle, even Administration 
leaders have no present hope of stopping 
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farm demands for higher prices short of a 
presidential veto. There is no certainty 
that a veto can be made to stick. But it 
takes two-thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress to override one, and that is the point 
upon which Mr. Byrnes rests his hope. 

The arguments of the farm spokesmen 
are that the draft and higher-paying war 
industries have stripped the farmer of his 
workers, that demands for food produc- 
tion have been piled upon him, and that 
present fixed prices do not give him a fair 
income as compared to that of the worker 
in industry. They want his labor costs fig- 
ured in the parity calculations, want bene- 
fit payments omitted. A bill to eliminate 
benefit payments already has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, is chairman. 

Mr. Byrnes favors incentive payments 
as a method of increasing production on 
the farms without increasing prices. These 
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payments, he says, would help to bring 
less-fertile land into production, would al- 
low the farmer to shift to essential war 
crops, help to supply him with fertilizer, 
man power and equipment. 

The cost of parity revision would run 
high. Fhe experts say it would add billions 
of dollars to the nation’s food bill. How 
many billions depends on who is doing the 
estimating and the range of the calcula- 
tions. Mr. Byrnes says it would give the 
farmer a temporary and illusory advan- 
tage, and, if applied year in and year out, 
actually would reduce parity prices for the 
farmer. 

Mr. Byrnes bolsters his argument against 
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higher prices and higher wages with the 
promise of higher taxes to take up the 
slack. He adds that higher taxes would be 
a hardship for persons with fixed incomes 
and in low-paid occupations. He wants ef- 
fective control of all food prices, smashing 
of “black markets.” 

In spite of price controls, the cost of 
foods rose 1.2 per cent last month. Of this 
rise, however, only half of 1 per cent was 
due to higher prices on the 90 per cent of 
the nation’s food that is under price con- 
trols. The remainder of the rise was ac- 
counted for by the leaping prices of the 10 
per cent of the food that is not covered by 
controls. This 10 per cent is comprised of 
items which farm spokesmen have man- 
aged to keep out from under the price- 
control roof. 

Mr. Byrnes is moving steadily toward a 
firm anchorage of wages to prices. In this 
sense, he thinks of subsistence living. He 
asked the War Labor Board and the Price 
Administrator to make no broad wage or 
price changes without first consulting him. 

Subsistence living, such as Mr. Byrnes 
has in mind, includes food, clothing, fuel, 
electricity, ice and house furnishings. It 
does not include luxury items. It is the list 
of goods used by the wage earner and the 
clerical worker. The food list covers more 
than 50 items: The beef is round steak, rib 
and chuck roasts, not the kind that is 
served at high-priced hotels. 

It also includes more than 20 items of 
wool clothing for the family, about the 
same number of items of cotton clothing, 
seven of silk or rayon, ten of footwear, ten 
of various wearing apparel. Miscellaneous 
items cover transportation, medical care, 


medicines, household goods, newspapers, 
tobacco, and necessary personal services. 

Mr. Byrnes says he will use all of his 
powers to prevent price rises on this kind 
of goods. But quite a few of the items 
on his subsistence-living list fall outside 
the realm of price controls. The list in- 
cludes certain fresh vegetables and fruits 
which pass through no processors and are 
not subject to price regulation under the 
present laws. In some cases, however, he 
might reach them by buying up crops and 
feeding them into the market to control 
prices. 

Quite a few of the items on the list 
already are on the rationing program. 
These include coffee, sugar, shoes and 
canned goods. Some of them, like potatoes 
and bread, which in some European coun- 
tries are used to round out rations to a 
living diet, are so plentiful that there is 
little likelihood that they will be rationed. 
But others will be moved steadily to the 
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ration list as supplies dwindle, so that 
each person will be assured of enough es- 
sential items to make up what is called in 
Mr. Byrnes’s office an “iron ration.” 

The prices on this subsistence list will 
be watched most closely. But there will 
be little disposition to let up anywhere, 
and taxes will be used heavily to guard 
against the creation of millionaires from 
the handling of luxury items. The $25,000 
salary limitation is one safeguard against 
this. Whether it can be held in the face 
of congressional opposition is uncertain. 

But the slim, graying man from South 
Carolina says he will try to hold his 
ground here—and all along the line. 
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TURNING WAR OF NERVES ON AXIS 


How Allies Are Using Hitler’s Tactics of Fear Against His Own People 


Hope for independence held 
out for conquered nations. 
Encouragement of Fifth Column 


A war of nerves, in reverse, now is get- 
ting under way. In this war, Hitler and 
the German people for the first time are on 
the receiving end. It is their nerves that 
now are to be tested. 

All through his years of successes, Hit- 
ler depended on a war of nerves to give 
him victory. He won nations by his verbal 
threats. He frightened much of the world 
by his stories of vast fleets of German 
bombers. His Fifth Columns helped to 
topple Norway and France and Holland 
and Belgium. 

Until Hitler tried to conquer England 
by bluff and bombing, all went well in his 
war of nerves. Then the turn started. 

Now the turning of the tables is com- 
plete. It is the German nerves that will 
have their chance to show their strength. 
Ou that strength very well may depend 
the length of this war, because the crack- 
ing of German nerves would make swift 
and easy the otherwise long, slow job of 
the physical conquest of Germany. 

The German people started to become 
nervous when they failed in 1942 to take 
Stalingrad. Russian victories since then 
have added to the strain. This strain has 
grown under the steady bombing of Ger- 
many by airplanes from England. It be- 
came more intense when President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill met in 
Casablanca and laid down unconditional 
surrender as the terms of peace. There 
was one more jolt for the Germans as 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill 
promised invasion of Europe this year. 
Then Mr. Churchill’s talks with President 
Ismet Inonu of Turkey started a new 
batch of worries. Finally, Japan’s latest 
setback adds to the fears. 

From now on, a big part of the war is 
to consist of this campaign of nerves. It 
will be fought in ways that may be open 
or furtive or verbal or violent, as the op- 
portunity affords. It will be aimed at all 
the peoples nder Hitler’s thumb outside 
of Germany, as well as at the Germans 
themselves. The weapons a..! the methods 
will be many. 

Right now, the campaign is waged most 
violently in the conquered countries. 

Sabotage. Undercover warfare rages 
through most of captive Europe. There 
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are new waves of bombings and assassina- 
tions of Nazi officials. The railroads are 
frequent targets. Stations have been blown 
up in Belgium, bridges have been wrecked 
in Yugoslavia, munitions trains and bridges 
have been dynamited in Greece. 

Fifth Columns. Where Hitler had a few 
hundred, or at most a few thousand, Fifth 
Columnists, the Allies have millions of 
willing helpers in the conquered countries. 
The underground operations of the Nazis 
that helped him to power are as nothing 
compared to the undercover movements 
against the Nazis that now flourish in 
France, in Belgium, in Holland, in Poland 
and in Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Thousands of these workers constantly 
are engaged in fomenting sabotage and in 
spreading the spirit of rebellion against 
Hitler. These are the agents of the war of 
nerves. Tens of thousands of the Fifth 
Columnists are armed and ready to rise in 
open revolt when the time is ripe. 

Open resistance. In Norway and Den- 
mark, there is more open resistance than 
underground operations. The church and 
the state are in revolt. In Norway, the 
efforts of Hitler’s Vidkun Quisling are a 
failure. In Belgium, the whole judiciary 
went on strike. 

Throughout Nazi-controlled Europe, 
among those who are openly or secretly 





GOEBBELS & GOERING 
They can‘t compete with truth 


fighting Hitler, the word is being spread 
that the arrival of Allied invasion armies 
is to be the signal for general uprisings. In 
Yugoslavia 100,000 men under Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch already are fighting, and 
urging the Allies to hurry with their in- 
vasion. So the war of nerves is of first con- 
cern to both Marshal Goering and Propa- 
ganda Chief Goebbels. 

In Germany itself, the spirit of resist- 
ance is reported to be growing. There are 
reports of rising numbers of mutinies and 
suicides. In Breslau, a meeting of women 
demanded return of their husbands from 
the Russian front. The Gestapo is over- 
worked. 

Fear and hope. The Allies have a de- 
liberate campaign going to spread fear of 
defeat and of retribution for war crimes 
among all those who are taking sides with 
Hitler. The idea of German invincibility, 
shattered by defeats in Russia and in 
Africa, has a substitute. This is faith in 
the certainty of ultimate victory for the 
Allies. 

But hope, as well as fear, is a weapon 
in the war of nerves. Germans have the 
promises of the highest Allied officials that 
there is no intent to visit punishment on 
the whole German people. 

Hope of peace and of restored na- 
tional independence is being held out to 
the conquered nations. 

Hope of food is offered to all the hungry 
peoples under Hitler’s rule, if that rule 
is overthrown by Allied victory. Under 
Herbert Lehman, former Governor of 
New York, the United States has the 
agency to do the feeding job. The war of 
Nerves is developing its own fine art of 
spreading ideas: 

Propaganda arts. The radio beams the 
Allies’ messages to Europe day and night. 
Hitler’s spies cannot stop the practice of 
listening. Pamphlets are dropped from the 
skies. Undercover newspapers flourish. In 
Belgium alone, there are about 100. In 
chalk on streets, on walls, on boxcars, 
Fifth Columnists write their forecasts of 
Hitler’s doom. 

So the war of nerves goes on. It is a new 
test of might between pen and sword. It 
seeks first to pry off Hitler’s allies and 
finally to convince the German people that 
it will be wiser to surrender than to fight 
on alone. And, since the war of might will 
take over wherever the war of nerves 
leaves off, millions of lives may depend on 
the outcome. 
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PINCER MOVES OF THE ALLIES: 
BRITAIN AS THE MAJOR BASE 


Plans for Co-Ordinated Onslaughts From England, Africa, Russia 


Chance for offensive 
in present dispersal 
of Germany’s forces 


On one side of Europe, the mass armies 
of Germany are badly hurt, pounded by 
Russian armies, suffering heavily from loss 
of men and equipment. 

On the other side of Europe, 
60 of Hitler’s 300 divisions are scattered 
across France and Norway and _ Italy, 
while from 10 to 14 of his divisions are 
prepared to make a stand against the 
United States and British forces in Tu- 
nisia. 

Here then is the setup for which the 
military planners of Britain and this coun- 
try have hoped. It is a setup in which the 
German armies are off balance, in which 
they cannot afford to shift large amounts 
either of men or material from one front to 
another. 


from 40 to 


Ger- 
many’s allies are severely hurt and looking 
for way to get them out of the 
war. 


It also is a setup in which 
some 


Allied plans at the opening of the fourth 
spring of this war stem from that situa- 
tion. Those plans call for the offensive 
about which President Roosevelt, Prime 
Minister Churchill, War Secretary Stim- 
son, Economic Stabilizer Byrnes and oth- 
ers are talking. Those 
heavy casualties that 
pected. 

They talk of invasions of Europe that 
may occur anywhere along the coastline of 
Europe, from the northern tip of Norway 
to the southern edge of France. They are 
warning Italy of what may be in store for 
her. 


refer to 
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A glance at the map on these pages re- 
veals the opportunities that lie open to the 
United States and Great Britain during 
19453. 

Most public attention right now centers 
on Africa. Down there, 500,000 American 
and British troops, mostly American, soon 
are to face about 160,000 Germans and 
Italians, mostly Germans. The Americans 
are scattered along nearly 1,000 miles of 
North African coast. The Germans are 
concentrated in a narrow edge of Tunisia. 
The stake in this imminent clash will be 
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control of the Mediterranean and to open 
up a pathway to Italy. There is great offi- 
cial confidence here in the ability of our 
troops and aviators to gain that stake 
quickly. 

Yet it is out of England that the de- 
cisive actions of 1943 may come. The map 
shows why. 

Inside England. In England today is 
the greatest accumulation of unused mili- 
tary power to be found any place in the 
world. As many as 2,000,000 first-line sol- 
diers, some of them with more than three 
years of training, are concentrated there. 
These troops have the greatest aggrega- 
tion of weapons of any body of troops 


anywhere. They are served by the indus- 
tries of both Great Britain and the United 
States. 

In Britain, too, is the world’s greatest 
concentration of combat pilots, of military 
airplanes and of effective airfields. More 
than three years of intensive planning and 
organization have gone into this develop- 
ment of air power. A growing part of it is 
American. 

That part, together with the American 
ground troops, is under the command of 
Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, himself 
one of this nation’s leading military fliers. 
General Andrews is the aviator who, more 
than any other, fathered the Flying For- 
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tress and who now will put that bomber 
to its greatest test in coming battles. 

The British Isles have other points 
about which to think. They have a great 
war industry that can produce weapons 
near the scene of battle and can repair 
weapons flowing back from battle. Their 
antiaircraft defenses are the strongest. 
They have highly developed port facilities 
and transportation systems. They are on 
the shortest route from the United States 
mainland to Europe. In a word, the Brit- 
ish Isles are an ideal military base—air, 
land, naval. 

Outside England. Here is another vista 
that explains why the British Isles are to 
come back into the news. Just outside Brit- 
ain, as the map shows, are the main paths 
that lead to the enemy. Those paths, by 
sea, by air, and by land, are to be heavily 
trod in the months ahead. 

As for possible fronts: 

Norway. Here is a sizable force of Ger- 
man troops and fliers guarding one of the 
German flanks. A simultaneous attack on 
Norway and on Italy would force Hitler to 
divert troops over long and difficult supply 
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routes to fronts that could be 2,000 miles 
apart. The German forces already are 
spread rather thinly in Russia and along 
the coast of Europe. They can be stretched 
farther. 

France. This is the logical invasion 
route to the continent of Europe. The 
roads, railroads, terrain, all are favorable 
for ‘the movement from west to east. In 
France, too, are some of the bases from 
which German submarines operate. Those 
bases must be eliminated if the war on 
shipping is to end. France, however, is the 
most difficult invasion problem because of 
German defenses. 

Holland-Belgium. Here, too, are inva- 
sion avenues that must be under study. In 
Belgium and Holland, as in France, the in- 
vader will find a direct path eastward. He 
also will find a population prepared to give 
aid once a substantial landing has been 
made. 

As for possible methods: 

Air: Obviously, air attack is to play a 
great part in any invasion of the Conti- 
nent, both to soften the Germans before 
the invasion and to lead the way at the 


time of invasion. General Andrews will di- 
rect the American part in that effort. He 
will emphasize, as in the past, the use of 
daylight bombing to knock out key Ger- 
man industries, utilities and transport fa- 
cilities. Complete air control is to be a pre- 
lude to actual invasion. 

Sea: Any invasion of Norway must be 
sea-borne—a difficult amphibian operation. 
A crossing, too, must be made for any in- 
vasion of France, Holland or Belgium. The 
British with its Navy today have un- 
challenged command of the Channel and 
of the North Sea. 

Land: Any army that goes out of Eng- 
land on an offensive will have fire power 
such as no army ever before possessed. Yet 
success of land operations will depend upon 
the ability of the air forces to blast a way 
through the defenses that Germany has 
built all along the coast of Europe. Cer- 
tainly, the drive when it comes will be ex- 
pensive in lives. 

All of this is a reminder that England 
should not be overlooked as the base for 
decisive war events during the coming 
battles this year. 
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New Era for Latin America: 
Potent Role of U. S. Dollars 





How Funds Are Being Used to Weld Hemisphere Into Peacetime Bloc 


Industry, farm expansion 
to promote greater trade 
between the Americas 


An industrial and agricultural revolution 
is taking place in Latin America under the 
shadow of war. This revolution is being 
fostered by the U.S. Government as a 
war measure, but its effects promise to be 
felt long after peace returns. 

The fact is that a definite plan of Hem- 
isphere development is hatching in Wash- 
ington. One purpose of this plan is to make 
South America far dependent on 
Europe for markets after the war. Another 
goal is the establishment of a Hemisphere 
bloc of nations as united in peace as in 
war. A third development may be the start 
of an industrial boom. 

The United States already is committed 
to finance this revolution with approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000. Out of this $370,- 
000,000 will be available to develop the 
Amazon, the biggest river basin in the 
world. But this is only one of many proj- 
ects sponsored without much public notice. 

The United States wants rubber from 
the Amazon, but, to get it, food must be 
grown at the river’s mouth, health centers 
must be set up far in the interior, and air- 
ports must be cleared in the jungle. Be- 
cause Mexican metals and fibers are want- 
ed for war, Mexico’s railway system is 
being refurbished with U.S. funds. War 
plants are short of copper, so Chile gets 
dollars to expand her mines. The shipping 
shortage has given Costa Rica and Panama 
a new market for food in the Canal Zone, 
and thus a new type of agriculture. 

These examples are typical of develop- 
ments extending from the Rio Grande to 
Cape Horn, and in each of them the United 
States has an interest. Behind them is a 
program to make the Good Neighbor pol- 
icy a fact as well as a promise and to pro- 
vide the world with a practical example of 
international co-operation. 

The overseer of this program is Nelson 
Rockefeller, Co-ordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs and chairman of the Inter- 
American Development Commission, which 
plans long-term projects. Engaged in the 
operations are the State and Commerce 
departments, the Board of Economic War- 
fare and the Federal Loan Agency. To- 


less 
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gether, these agencies have produced these 
results: 

Public health projects. Health condi- 
tions in most of Latin America are deplor- 
able. Now swamps are being drained, water 
and sewage systems installed, hospital and 
medical centers built in Brazil, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Haiti, Paraguay, Peru and in 
countries of Central America. This is a war 
upon malaria, typhoid, yellow fever and a 
myriad of tropical diseases to clear the way 
for greater production. 





HEMISPHERE HEALTH 
«.. the key to jungle’s resources 


Food supplies. Basic changes in Hemi- 
sphere production are promised by proj- 
ects to grow fruit, vegetables and other 
foods. Most of the northern Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have depended on imports 
for their food, but this condition is chang- 
ing in Costa Rica, Panama, E] Salvador, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador and Peru. 
The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
provides technical assistance and equip- 
ment to Latjn-American farmers and prom- 
ises them a market for their produce, too. 
Countries depending on single crops, such 
as sugar, cocoa, coffee or bananas, are 
likely to become a thing of the past. 

Strategic buying. Markets for expensive 
strategic materials are promised for rela- 
tively long terms by the Federal Loan 
Agency and its subsidiaries. These include 
five-year contracts to buy rubber from 17 


countries; a five-year contract to buy Bo- 
livian tin; a three-year contract for tung- 
sten from Bolivia and Argentina, and a 
three-year contract to purchase fibers from 
various countries. In addition, this country 
buys copper from Chile and Peru, manga- 
nese, bauxite and quartz crystals from 
Brazil, metals from Mexico, balsa wood 
from Ecuador. 

Transportation. U.S. funds have been 
advanced to complete the Inter-American 
Highway from Guatemala to the Panama 
Canal this year, and to build strategic 
roads in Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, Chile and 
Colombia. 

Air transport also gets U.S. subsidies. 
Pan-American Airways and Pan-American 
Grace both have expanded their networks, 
and $8,000,000 was used to buy out Axis- 
owned air lines in Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador 
and Peru. The Hemisphere air system now 
is controlled completely by Hemisphere in- 
terests. And the United States is training 
Latin-American citizens as pilots. 

Emergency aid. Dollars also have come 
to the rescue of countries whose markets 
vanished in war. The United Fruit Co. 
is being paid to convert 40,000 acres of 
Costa Rica banana land to Manila hemp; 
Honduras banana plantation workers 
found employment on an emergency high- 
way, and the war-devastated Province of 
El Oro in Ecuador is being rebuilt. 

In addition, Peruvian cotton growers 
aren’t worrying about their crop, which 
used to go to Japan. The Commodity 
Credit Corp. is carrying it. Similar ar- 
rangements have been made for Brazil’s 
coffee, Uruguay’s wool and Cuba’s sugar. 

The United States has stepped into the 
Hemisphere both as major buyer and as 
a financial savior. And in buying and 
saving Latin-American products, this coun- 
try is directing production into new chan- 
nels, thereby building the framework for 
industrial development after the war. 
Specific examples are: 

Brazil. South America’s largest country 
is planning scores of new industries and 
is promised capital from the United States. 
A $25,000,000 loan has been advanced to 
build the Volta Redonda steel plant near 
Rio de Janeiro, and $14,000,000 is avail- 
able to repair the Victoria-Minas Railroad 
and to develop the iron reserves which 
that railroad taps. Altogether, Brazil can 
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draw up to $100,000,000 to develop power 
projects, aluminum plants and other local 
industries. Meanwhile, more dollars are 
available to carry her coffee, cocoa and 
nut surpluses 

Mexico. This country, nearest U.S. 
neighbor, is relying on dollar credits for 
all types of expansion, and about $80,- 
000.000 is available. Out of this sum, $30,- 
000,000 will be spent on highways and 
more millions will be poured into rail- 
roads, steel mills, aviation gasoline plants, 
tin-plate factories, cement plants, glass 
factories and other industries. The war 
also has provided a bona fide market for 
Mexico’s silver output. 

Bolivia. This country is typical of the 
small, undeveloped areas of Latin America. 
With fewer than 4,000,000 people, Bolivia 
has received a $15,500,000 loan to develop 
petroleum deposits, highways, mines, 
farms and small industries. In addition to 
U.S. aid, Bolivia agrees to provide $3,500,- 
000 a year for nine years toward the proj- 
ects. Bolivia also is assured a market for 
her tin for at least five years and may get a 
longer-term arrangement to feed the U.S. 
tin smelter built in Texas as a war project. 

The pattern of Hemisphere development 
is outlined by these examples. It is a pat- 
tern that calls first for co-operation be- 
tween governments and is developed by a 
series of two-way agreements. However, offi- 
cials in charge of the program plan to leave 
plenty of margin for private enterprise. 

The Government's loan experience, in 
fact, may encourage private investors to 
follow suit in Latin America. The Export- 
Import Bank, major credit agency for de- 
velopment loans, reports undivided profits 
of $20,970,000 and earnings of $7,544,000. 
Most of these operations were in the Hem- 
isphere. When loans are made, terms of 
repayment are fixed, and there have been 
no defaults to date. 

One obstacle in the road to future pri- 
vate investments in Latin America, how- 
ever, is the fact of past defaults. Several 
countries now are taking steps to clear this 
past debt, but usually with considerable 
drops in value. Among them are Mexico, 
Brazil, Chile, and Panama. 

Nevertheless, private investment is be- 
ing resumed on a small scale. Mexico is 
building a rayon plant with private U.S. 
capital and a New York group is partici- 
pating in a Mexico City steel concern. In 
Brazil, Curtiss-Wright airplane engines 
are to be made under license with private 
technical aid. The recent purchase by 
Chile of a Rhode Island copper plant and 
a Delaware steel mill was a private deal. 

Another promising sign for continued 
development is the indication that Latin- 
American dollar trade balances at the end 
of the war will amount to $500,000,000. 
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RUBBER BEGINS TO ROLL: Brazilian workers in the rubber warehouse at Manaos, 
far up the Amazon, start the ball rolling to war plants. 






RETURN TO POWER: Today the port of Manaos is jammed with river boats, small 
craft and seaplanes, “‘middiemen’’ between jungle and war. 


—Coordinator of owe Affairs photos 
PREFERRED PASSENGER: Seaplanes which bring supplies to the rubber tracts carry 
the rubber back on their return trips to the U. S. 
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Education Goes to War: 
New Pattern for Colleges 


Military Qualifications as the Basis in Selecting 
Able-bodied Men for Future Studies on Campuses 


Differences between Army 
and Navy systems of picking 
students to attend schools 


The Army and Navy now are putting in 
effect their plans for militarized college 
training programs. Their actions make 
available the answers to questions that for 
months have perplexed students, parents 
and college administrators. 

The answers stem from one basic fact: 
Able-bodied men over 18 from now on take 
what higher education they can get when, 
and as, the Army and Navy officials 
order it 

Here are the details about the different 
Army and Navy programs, that indicate 
what is in store for draft-age youth and 
for colleges. 

Navy. Classes of naval reserves, which 
will form the main source for the Navy’s 
college program at first, now are open to 
youths of 17. They will be closed entirely 
on March 15. Already, the only way a 
civilian 18 or older can get into the Navy’s 
college training program is to apply for 
induction into the Navy, requesting as- 
signment to college. The Navy now plans 
to assign 10,000 enlisted men to college. 





The naval reservists in colleges today 
are deferred from active duty until the end 
of the current 1943 semester. If they pass 
all examinations during this semester, they 
will be sent to colleges by the Navy about 
July 1. In college they will be on active 
duty, in uniform, and with pay as appren- 
tice seamen. 

Men needed for the first-year courses of 
the Navy’s program this year will be se- 
lected from the 17-through-19-year-old 
students in high schools, before March, 
1944. High school graduates who meet the 
requirements will enter the Navy and will 
report to selected colleges on July 1, 1943; 
Nov. 1, 1943, or March 1, 1944. Exactly 
how many high school graduates will be 
selected is not yet determined. 

Army. The Army’s requirement that 
every man serve 13 weeks as a soldier be- 
fore he can be assigned to college—with the 
exception of medical and some advanced 
ROTC students—is the first big difference 
from the Navy program. That requirement 
explains why Army reservists are being 
called to Army duty from campuses all 
over the country today, along with the 
thousands of nonreservist college students, 
and noncollege men of draft age. Special 
provisions defer premedical and engineer- 
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SOLDIER SCHOLARS: First 13 weeks, a gun; then come the textbooks 
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ing students from all active duty only un- 
til the end of the current semester, when 
they too must go into the Army for 18 
weeks. 

Once in the Army, a college man is 
treated just like any other inductee. At 
the end of the first nine weeks of basic 
training, any man can apply to take a 
special aptitude test. If he passes, he may 
be assigned to the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. The Army estimates that 
63,000 men already enlisted can qualify 
for the engineering course in the highly 
specialized curricula adopted by the War 
Department. 

These technical, concentrated curricula 
are the second big difference in the Army 
plan from the Navy college program. The 
Navy plans to put trainees through a 
course designed to turn out officers. The 
Army’s intent is to train technicians who 
later may have a chance to become officers, 

The first few thousand men assigned to 
the Army’s Specialized Training Program 
report to the first Army contract colleges 
on March 1. On April 1, another, larger 
group reports to the second group of col- 
leges to be “activated.” When the program 
is fully under way, about 250,000 soldier- 
students will be in training. 

To obtain its share of high school youths 
of 17, the Army offers them a chance to 
enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps, which 
guarantees they will be assigned to the 
Army and removes the possibility that they 
might be assigned to the Navy if they wait 
until they are drafted. However, they will 
not be called to active duty until they 
reach the age of 18; will be called within 
six months after they reach 18. 

Other military programs. In addition to 
these new training programs, the Army 
and Navy will continue to send large num- 
bers of men into privately owned colleges 
for special technical instruction, just as 
they are doing today. The Army Air Forces 
are calling to active duty 70,000 aviation 
enlisted reservists, most of them college 
students, who will return to college for 
some months of specialized work after a 
training period at air stations. 

These additional training programs bring 
the total number of men whom the military 
services will have in training on college 
campuses to more than 300,000. The nor- 
mal male college enrollment is estimated 
at 750,000. 

For colleges. Most of the military pro- 
grams will be concentrated in the larger 
schools. Not more than 560 out of the na- 
tion’s 1,700 institutions are expected to be 
selected for any part of the new college 
programs. At the moment, the small col- 
leges are facing the same tough time that 
small business everywhere is facing during 
war time. 
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The average American factory worker now takes home 
66 per cent more money in his pay envelope every week 
than he took home before the war began in September, 
1939. Today he receives $39.78 a week. In September, 
1939, he received $23.93. And his wages are going still 
higher. 

At the same time, living costs have gone up only 21 per 
cent above the prewar level. The Pictogram shows the 
spread between average weekly earnings and living costs. 
It shows that this spread has worked to the advantage of 
the factory employe. Not only is the factory worker tak- 
ing home 66 per cent more than when the war began, but 
he is getting 36 per cent more purchasing power out of 
his dollars than he received at that time. 

This means that, aside from what he must pay in in- 
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creased taxes, the factory worker can buy a third more of 
the goods that are available now that he could three and 
one-half years ago. It also means that more of his weekly 
wage will go toward paying debts, more will go into 
savings and War Bonds. 

This increasing spread between living costs and week- 
ly earnings was in the mind of James F. Byrnes, Econon- 
ic Stabilization Director, when he said last week that 
wages and living costs must be stabilized and when he 
warned of the disastrous effects on workers of a “frantic 
race between rising wages and rising prices.” It also was 
behind the action of the War Labor Board when it re- 
fused to abandon its “little steel” wage formula and de- 
clined to grant wage increases to 180,000 packing-house 
workers. 
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Average weekly earnings have not stopped rising. They 
are in for a sharp increase in the months ahead because of 
President Roosevelt’s order establishing a minimum work 
week of 48 hours in 32 critical labor shortage areas of 
the nation. 

This order will give to thousands of workers the larg- 
est pay increase they ever have received at one time. 
Those workers who have been working only 40 hours a 
week and now will start working 48 hours at time and 
one-half for the additional eight hours will be raised 30 
per cent in one stroke. 

This will be happening at a time when the Govern- 
ment, through Mr. Byrnes, assures the country that the 
rise in living costs will be halted. It will happen in spite 
of the efforts of the War Labor Board to stay within its 
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wage formula limiting general wage increases to 15 per 
cent above Jan. 1, 1941. This 15 per cent formula of WLB 
applies to hourly earnings, and hourly wages no longer 
are the real measuring rod of worker income because of 
the longer work week and the overtime pay that goes 
with it. 

It will take a much more radical increase in living costs 
than has occurred in the years since war broke out be- 
fore weekly earnings of the American factory worker be- 
gin to fall behind in the race between take-home wages 
and cost of living. Until the Government, through 
higher taxes or forced savings, decides to take a much 
larger bite of his earnings than it now takes, the factory 
worker will continue during the war to enjoy the greatest 
prosperity he ever has known. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force te public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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* HAS CONGRESS ABDICATED? 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Again and again the Executive is issuing “laws” and 
calling them “executive orders.” 

These orders or edicts or decrees have all the force 
of law. Penalties are provided for disobeying them and 
economic consequences of a far-reaching nature are in- 
volved for the citizen who, even with the best of intent, 
tries to conform to these Executive-made statutes. 

Theoretically, we are a government of laws—not of 
men. 

Theoretically, we have three branches of the Gov- 
ernment, each of them coordinate with the other. 

By use of the appointive power, the Executive con- 
trols the judicial branch of the Government. 

By use of the device of ‘“‘the executive order”—and 
the vague claim to “war powers”—the Executive has 
taken virtual control of the legislative power. 

Isn’t this a dictatorship? And how much of this will 
remain imbedded in our system as a “precedent” after 
the war is over? 

The customary answer to these questions by the de- 
fenders of government-in-emergency is that the ob- 
jective is victory over our foreign foes and hence the 
means taken should not be questioned. But will not 
“necessity” be urged as a defense for post-war restric- 
tions designed to meet inevitable economic crises? 

“Necessity” is the oldest excuse in the history of 
tyranny. The first cry of every dictator who ever 
emerged among a free people was that his purposes 
were benevolent. 

The defenders of “lynch law” have always insisted 
that since most of the victims were guilty anyhow, 
there was no harm in “stringing them up.” The end, it 
has been argued, justifies the means. 


‘LEGISLATION’ BY The excuse is also made that the 
THE PRESIDENT processes of law are too slow. 
A BLOW TO UNITY But a rule that does not have its 

roots imbedded in law will tend 
to be disregarded. National urrity cannot be assured by 
ignoring lawful processes or by imposing measures 
plainly the result of usurpation of power by the Ex- 
ecutive. 

We have always prided ourselves on the idea that 
in a democracy we may delegate vast powers to the 
Executive during an emergency but that we take them 
back immediately after the emergency has passed. 
This presupposes, however, an active and alert Con- 
gress—not a rubber-stamp Congress. 


Is the present-day kind of Congress alert? Is it pro- 
tecting the people’s rights? Is it preserving the Con- 
stitution or is it allowing that memorable document to 
be brushed aside with the excuse that this is wartime? 


PAY RISE MAKES 
ODD WEAPON TO 
FIGHT INFLATION 


The Executive possesses no war 
powers of his own. Whatever war 
powers he exercises must come 
from a delegation by the leg- 
islative body. 

Where is the authority whereby the Executive today 
orders the 48-hour week in places of employment which 
hitherto have been covered by the 40-hour-week law? 

Where is the authority whereby the Executive orders 
that wages shall be increased by 30 per cent? 

It might be captiously insisted that both steps are 
intended to halt inflation and increase manpower— 
desirable objectives in wartime. But does it help to 
prevent or does it accelerate inflation when a 30 per 
cent increase in wages blanketing virtually all indus- 
tries overnight is ordered by the Executive? 

Some of us, perhaps naively, have thought that to 
prevent inflation the idea is to curtail the amount of 
money paid out. Some of us thought that the recent 
limitation of salaries and the ceiling on wages—also 
issued by executive order last autumn—were intended 
as a means of keeping prices down and curtailing pur- 
chasing power. How does it make sense now to in- 
crease the wage payrolls of the nation by 30 per cent? 

Once upon a time the framers of the Constitution 
wrote the Tenth Amendment in what has since become 
known as the Bill of Rights: 

“The powers not delegated to the United States 

by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 

States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 

to the people.” 

For many years the Supreme Court steadfastly held 
that control over wages and hours was “reserved to 
the people,” and not even to the States, and that if the 
people wanted to put control over their daily compen- 
sation and hours of work in any governmental agency, 
they could do so by amending the Constitution. This 
was not reactionary doctrine but true liberalism—to 
let the people rule, not the bureaucrats. 

But under the bludgeoning of a President who open- 
ly offered a subterfuge—to increase the number of jus- 
tices so that he could overcome by new appointments 
the decisions of the then-sitting justices—and carried 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Another executive order makes a new “law” on manpower 
affecting millions of citizens and yet the national legis- 





lative body has not asserted its right to legislate. 


on a radio campaign, the Supreme Court yielded. The 
Court ruled first that the States could regulate mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours. Then, again under 
pressure from the Executive, the Court ruled that the 
Federal Government—Congress—has the power to 
regulate wages and hours. 

What is the next step? A decision of the Executive- 
controlled Supreme Court to the effect that wages 
and hours may now be proclaimed by the Executive 
without even consulting the legislative body? Such an 
evolution seems now in progress. 

Unfortunately, the contention that this is war and 
that war excuses everything is not borne out by the 
experience of free peoples who submit to executive rule 
and then find they cannot extricate themselves from 
it. Abraham Lincoln made some mistakes during the 
War Between the States, even going to the point of sus- 
pending the writ of habeas corpus guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Supreme Court of the United States 
in 1866 ruled that he had acted in disregard of the 
Constitution. The Court said in a famous case known 
as “Ex Parte Milligan:” 

“The Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, 
and covers with the shield of its protection all 
classes of men, in all times and under all circum- 
stances. 

“No doctrine involving more pernicious conse- 
quences was ever invented by the wit of man than 
that any of the Constitution’s provisions can be 
suspended during any of the great exigencies of 
government. Such a doctrine leads directly to 
anarchy or despotism—the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false.” 


NEW DEAL HABIT 
OF BY-PASSING 
THE CONGRESS 


And what “necessity” is it that 
requires the Executive to issue an 
executive order overnight com- 
pelling a 48-hour week when the 
Senate and House are both in session and when the 
Congress has not even received a recommendation or 
request for manpower legislation from the Executive 
in the fourteen months that we have been at war? 
The New Dealers have consistently, in peacetime as 
well as wartime, tried to demonstrate that Congress is 
superfiuous. They have striven instead for a system of 
“administrative law” which shall make bureaucrats 
supreme and permit them to write any rule or order 


they please so long as it is remotely or vaguely related 
to some generality or preamble in a statute already 
passed by Congress. 

This tendency to by-pass Congress has become a 
flagrant habit. When Congress wanted in 1940 and 
1941 to amend the wage and hour law so as to permit 
a longer work week, the Administration, through its 
lieutenants on Capitol Hill, squelched the proposals 
and kept them from getting out of committee. The 
Administration wasn’t ready and wanted to do it in 
its own way later on. 


PARLIAMENTARY 
SYSTEM WOULD 
LET PEOPLE RULE 


Now, when a longer work week 
is a necessity, the Administration 
does not ask Congress to legis- 
late at all but issues its own 
ukase. This is not democratic government, but dic- 
tatorship. It is plainly a usurpation of power under 
the guise of war necessity. If Congress acquiesces in 
the practice, this method will become grooved and 
the members of both Houses will thereafter find the 
answer to the campaign which has been waged for the 
last few years to undermine the prestige of Congress. 
It will find the answer in a government of men, not of 
laws. Congress will then become as superfluous as the 
national legislature is in Italy and Germany. 

It may be assumed that the President contends that 
it takes too long to get a bill through Congress in these 
hectic days. He said in 1937 that it was too cumber- 
some to amend the Constitution in the way provided in 
that document and that it was easier to do it by 
judicial decision. Isn’t that a dangerous doctrine to 
promulgate? Isn’t it but another way of saying that the 
processes of democracy cannot be trusted and that we 
must adopt the ways of totalitarian states? The Amer- 
ican people must repudiate that idea. 

If any change in our constitutional government is 
necessary, let us adopt the parliamentary system, as in 
Canada, whereby the executive and legislative branch- 
es are merged but wherein the people can at any time 
exercise a check on both by turning them out of office 
overnight if they disregard the will of the people. 

Let us amend the Constitution by constitutional 
means and let us preserve democracy by voluntarism 
rather than introduce benevolent totalitarianism by 
Executive coercion and decree. 

Has Congress abdicated or will it act for the people 
while there is still time? 

















More investigations by 
Congress. Personal report 
on the Casablanca meeting 


The plans of Casablanca are dictating 
the deeds of President Roosevelt. His 
work, his callers, his decisions, all of these 
fit into the Casablanca pattern. The Pres- 
ident must bring together huge quantities 
of men and supplies for the series of hard 
blows against the Axis that have been 
agreed upon for the weeks close at hand. 
And he wants the will of the nation to lie 
behind those blows. 

Already, Mr. Roosevelt has started upon 
the next stage of the journey on the Casa- 
blanca road map. He is backing the de- 


JOHN GARNER 


FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 


Lhe President's Weele 
BLUEPRINTS FOR OFFENSIVES 


Executive's Decisions on Strategy Abroad 


was proposed by Representative Wads- 
worth (Rep.), of New York. All sorts 
of labor disputes are bound up in a 
draft of workers. And some members of 
Congress argue that, if the Government 
would make full use of the man power that 
is available, there would be no need for a 
draft of workers. The President’s 48-hour 
work week order was designed partially to 
meet such an argument. If it and the work- 
or-fight decrees fail to pry loose enough 
workers, Mr. Roosevelt still can fall back 
upon the draft. 

The 48-hour work week serves another 
purpose, too. It gives overtime pay to 
thousands of workers in low brackets, 
helps to still the clamor for higher wages 
in the face of the President’s wish to hold 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 





and on the Home Front 


a fourth term for Mr. Roosevelt. James A, 
Farley, who used to be the President's 
campaign manager, would like to know 
about fourth-term plans, too. Neither Mr, 
Farley nor the former Vice President, John 
Garner, to whom Mr. Farley paid a recent 
visit, would be likely to help them along. 

No fourth-term inquiry has been ap- 
proved. But last week produced an investi- 
gating committee that could cause the 
President some difficulties. It is headed by 
Representative Howard W. Smith, of Vir- 
ginia, who thinks the Administration has 
been too liberal with labor. His committee 
will investigate rules, regulations and di- 
rectives issued by federal agencies. It has 
broad powers, but Mr. Smith says it will 
not hamper war activities. Mr. Roosevelt 
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JAMES FARLEY 


The men at each end have their ears open for the words, “fourth term“ 


mands of the armed services for a huge 
Army, is reshuffling workers, trying to 
quiet the clamors of labor and the farmer, 
ordering new forms of civilian belt tight- 
ening. And his Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson, is warning the nation to steel 
itself for heavy casualties in the bitter 
fighting soon to come. 

Mr. Roosevelt wants a big Army to 
crush the enemy as soon as possible. He 
prefers this course to the more deliberate, 
longer war envisaged by opponents of a 
big Army. To provide such an Army and, 
at the same time, turn out the arms and 
equipment they need for fighting, plus 
enough goods to keep going a semblance 
of civilian economy, a vast reshuffling of 
workers was needed. It is being started. 

But the President is not quite ready to 
accept the forced draft of workers that 
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both prices and wages in line. Here, his 
problem of holding back farmer demands 
for higher prices is no less acute. As one 
concession, he is offering incentive pay- 
ments to encourage the production of more 
potatoes, beans, peas, peanuts and flax. 
His battle with the farm group in Congress 
will be hard fought on both sides. 

Not just the farm group is involved. 
The days when Mr. Roosevelt’s New Deal 
ruled Congress are gone. Outside of direct 
war measures, the President will have to 
drive a hard bargain to get anything but 
hard words from Congress. 

It already has approved a shower of in- 
vestigations into all sorts of governmental 
activities, has even heard a demand for an 
inquiry into whether the motion pictures 
and magazines produced in the name of the 
war effort really are being used to promote 
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ignored the tumult in Congress. He was too 
busy with war plans. 

In a speech to the nation, made from 
the annual dinner of the White House Cor- 
respondents Association, the President 
threw a little more light upon his Casa- 
blanca plans. 

Mr. Roosevelt said that, save for a few 
“chiselers,” a few politicians, a “few pub- 
licists,” and a few “pettifoggers” attempt- 
ing to obscure the essential truths of the 
war, the people of the United States are 
wholeheartedly back of the war. He warned 
that the casualties in North Africa will be 
heavy because the enemy knows the Euro- 
pean continent will be struck next. He 
promised that no road to Tokyo would be 
neglected. 

For dinner, he ate war foods—no coffee, 
sugar, beef or other shortage foods. 
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TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
CALL IN 


SOCONY- 
VACUUM 





» WORKS BEST 


', — Speed:Cop for 
20,000 “Horses — 


- THE RIG T OIL! 


OU’RE LOOKING INSIDE the speed 

governor of a 20,000 horsepower tur- 
bine. As the turbine spins out its power, 
this “speed cop’’ never sleeps. 

Those pipes you see carry oi/ in and 
out of the governor. When the turbine 
speed varies, the oil pressure in the 
pipes changes and that cut-away piston 
moves up or down. This regulates the 
steam fed to the turbine... 
speed constant. 


keeps its 


This miraculous device depends onthe 
rightoil. For the oil lubricates the turbine 
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oxidize it...cause the pipes to clog... let 
the horsepower “run away”! 

For years, over 50% of U.S.A.’s major- 
sized turbines have used a Gargoyle oil. 
For a// equipment no finer lubricants are 
made than those branded ‘‘Gargoyle’’! 
Production-harried management today 
depends on them for an uninterrupted 
flow of wartime material. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. + White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. * Chicago Div. + White Eagle 


Div. « beter a Div. * Southeastern Div. 
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When RCI chemists set out to find a quick answer to 
America’s urgent need for rubber, they had two objec- 
tives in mind. They wanted, of course, to reproduce 
the desirable characteristics of natural rubber. But 
they also sought something better—something less 
susceptible to the hazards run by rubber in industrial 
applications. 


They found the answer in Agripol—a synthetic closely 
duplicating the good attributes of natural rubber—and 
far superior in resistance to heat, cold, oxidation, oil 
and acids! 


And that's only half the story. Agripol can not only 
“take it’ when natural rubber can't; Agripol has these 
added advantages: It is the first chemurgic rubber, 


CHEMURGIC RUBBER « INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL COLORS « SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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made from materials now grown in vast quantities on 
American farms. It can be fabricated with present 
equipment of rubber goods manufacturers. And it is 
available right now in volume sufficient to relieve 
substantially America’s rubber problem. 


Other unique and valuable chemical products have 
come from RCI. Many more are in prospect. But— 
because of its quality, its timeliness, and its potential 
as a factor in uniting agriculture and industry—RClI 
is particularly proud of Agripol. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; South San Francisco, Calif; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 


Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 
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Question 


of the Weel 


War Manpower Commission now em- 
phasizes occupation rather than depend- 
ency as the basis of deferment from 
military service. Through the Selective 
Service System, it directs that able-bodied 
men must shift from nondeferrable to 
essential jobs or be drafted 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked spokesmen for large organiza- 
tions, members of Congress and others 
the following question 

Is it more important to defer draft- 
ing of married men with children for 
military service, or to defer drafting 
of essential men in industry? 

Answers are presented herewith 






































Senator Downey 


(Dem.), Colif.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
to Investigate Agricultural Labor Shortage; 
Member, Senate Committees on Military 
Affairs, Banking and Currency, and Civil 
Service, 

answers: 

We already have an army of approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 men, which, in my opin- 
ion, is all that we can maintain and equip, 
and more than we can transport and 
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wise to draft any workers out of essential 
industries, or to draft any married men. 
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ment will require a military personnel and boilers tomatic, 10° .adly only @ w eos . 
additional workers totaling approximately They're tully fall copocity t . nnn ° they're olwoys 
1,250,000 in California, Oregon and Wash- to ‘any load from f¥ 1% have ate 
ington State, when already our farms and water..--an we ddy not 
essential industries are hundreds of thou- guiheie” could tell his new he can- 
sands of workers short. : 


Mrs. William Kletzer 


Portland, Oreg.; President, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, 


answers: 

A wholesale drafting of married men 
with children would produce certain very 
grave problems. Except in a few cases the 
standard of living of the family would be 
drastically lowered. To meet this the 
mother would seek employment, the chil- 
dren would lose a certain essential super- 
vision, older children would withdraw 
from school without completing their edu- 
cation to seek employ ment. Working moth- 
ers, lack of supervision, too early induc- 
tion into labor, economic insecurity are 
some of the main causes for the present 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 

We cannot, on the other hand, afford 
any lessening of our war production. But 
aren't most of the single men in war indus- 
tries the rather young men who have been 
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HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 











PUT NEW IDEAS TO WORK 


Eliminate unnecessary checking or proving... 
eliminate unessential reports or superfluous 
information on reports . .. obtain vital reports 
as a by-product of regular routines . . . com- 
bine or redesign forms so that related records 
can be posted together in one operation. 


GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR MACHINES 


Keep machines busy by relieving skilled oper- 
ators of non-posting duties . . . schedule relief 
operators . . . make sure that operators are 
using figuring short-cuts and the time-saving 
features of their machines. Keep machines in 
the best possible condition through regular 
inspection by Burroughs service men. 


GET THESE BURROUGHS HELPS 


Burroughs offers a wide variety of booklets and 
other printed matter, such as ‘Ways to Save 
Time in an Office’—““Adding Machine and Cal- 
culating Machine Short-Cuts”—operator train- 
ing manuals—decimal equivalent tables— 
Victory Tax payroll deduction tables—unit 
value ration coupon tables—and many other 
helps to meet today’s problems, 


Feel free to call upon your local 
Burroughs representative, at any 
time, for up-to-the-minute informa- 


_ manstoct re Army Ait tion on how others are handling 
4 or . . . 

equipment a‘ manuiactar wartime problems similar to yours. 

Forces: figuring 

ot ae ment for the BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
count Govern 

_ vy o aion's at DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ent 62° | he vite 

es activities Burroughs 
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tasks o88'9 ctory Progta™ 
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Burroughs 


* MAKE YOUR 


DOLLARS FIGHT — BUY WAR BONDS x 
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trained in their particular skills recently? 
Wouldn’t it be better to retain married 
men now in nonessential industries and so 
augment ‘the workers in essential industry 
with a group that will be permanent? 


Frank C. Rand 


St. Louis, Mo.; Chairman of Board, Inter. 
national Shoe Co., 
answers: 

If, as I believe, our chief role in this war 
is to supply the tools to win the war, it is 
more important to defer from draft “es- 
sential men in industry,” who can make 
those tools, than to defer married men with 
children, who are not making or cannot 
make those tools. 

If, on the other hand, our chief aim be 
to build the best military personnel, I am 
convinced that unmarried men are better 
suited to military 


(by telegraph) 


service. 


Admiral H. E. Yarnell 


(Ret.); Former Commander in Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet; Member, Technical Staff, 
American Delegation to Conference on Lim- 
itation of Armaments at London in 1930, 


answers: 


To win three forces are re- 


transportation and 


this 
quired — production, 
combat 


war 


It is useless and wasteful to raise a com- 
bat force greater than can be supplied with 
food, munitions, or 

replacements on the 
scene of action 
through failure of one 
or both of the other 
forces. Also, the mo- 
rale of the 
must be 


people 
maintained 
by the supply of ade- 
quate necessities. 
Trained men are 
as essential in the production and _trans- 


—Harris & E 
ADMIRAL YARNELL 


portation forces as in the combat force. 
These three forces must be co-ordinated 
and balanced as part of one machine. 
With this basic fact in mind, men should 
be assigned to each force according to their 
Married men with children 
should be on the same basis as all others. 


capabilities 


Rep. Jennings Randolph 


(Dem.), West Va.; Member, House Commit- 
tees on Labor, Mines and Mining, Civil 
Service and Roads; Chairman, House Com- 
mittee on District of Columbia, 


answers: 

Armed forces cannot bring victory with- 
out vital war materiel. Production, there- 
fore, takes high rank in the question of 
man power 

Production workers on the home front 
must that absenteeism, 
downs and strikes will create a condition 
whereby their deferment would fail to 
bring approval. 

Loyal labor and patriotic union leader- 
ship must realize their responsibility. Fail- 


recognize slow- 
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ure to do so will mean disruption of our 
over-all prosecution of the war. Essential 
workers should be the last to go into 
uniform. 


Senator Willis 


(Rep.), Indiana; Member, Senate Commit- 
tees on Naval Affairs and Agriculture, 
answers: 

An inflexible choice should not be im- 
posed between drafting married men with 
children and essential men in industry as 
there is a variable de- 
gree of need in both 
groups. Married men 
with children should 
first be deferred to 
relieve single men in 
essential positions in 
industries where pos- 
sible. Men indispen- 
sable to production in 
critical industries of 
highest degree should be the last to be 
drafted. 





Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR WILLIS 


Senator Kenneth S. Wherry 


(Rep.), Nebr.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Judiciary and Education and Labor, 


answers: 

Certainly, with our bottleneck in trans- 
portation and with little or no increased 
shipping tonnage immediately available, 
it will be impossible to transport but very 
few more fighting men across the water to 
the fighting fronts and keep all overseas 
forces properly supplied. 

Do we at this time, then, need married 
men and those essential to industry as bad- 
ly in the military service as we need them 
in the armies to produce food and the am- 
munition and implements of war? 


PIPE SMOKERS WHO 
BUY THE FINEST_ 


COMPARE THIS RICH, 
MILD PIPE MIXTURE 
TO THE COSTLIEST 
+ OF BLENDS 


You WILL, too, when you try Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Made to meet “ex- 
pensive tastes” at low cost, it has the 
same smooth flavor as costliest blends. 
: 8 DIFFERENT TOBACCOS 

No less than eight of the finest tobaccos 
grown are superbly blended in “Country 
Doctor.” These make it an exceptionally 
full- bodied, mild a with richness . 
a “vintage” flavor. 

. and no bite! 


NO BITE, NO PARCH, NO SOURNESS 
Stays cool —appetizing—right down to 
the last puff. Try it today! 
(If your dealer doesn’t have it yet, write Philip 
Morris & Co., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., New York.) 


Country Doctor 
FUjle Wisttiee 


4 Product of PHILIP MORRIS 


(by telegraph) 





- pleasant fragrance 











The first adventurous inhabitant of 
southern Europe who climbed upon 
the back of a horse and managed to 


stay there long enough . . . experienced 
a new sensation of speed and power. 
The horse—the first to lend his 
muscles to man’s service — gave man 
the key to a treasure so vast that it 
has not yet been counted. 


Power—the ability to get work done 
by some means outside himself that is 
infinitely stronger-—has made man 
civilized . . . enabled him to annihilate 
distance and literally move mountains. 
If we read fossil records correctly, 
natural horsepower was the first step 
toward the engines of iron and steel 
that serve us today. 

But, like the horse, these iron and 
steel engines must be bridled and con- 
trolled. The prime movers which man 









Accurate, responsive control of extremely 
heavy loads is a “‘must’’ in drilling oil 
wells. Twin Dise Hydraulic Torque Con- 
verters (Lysholm-Smith type) are over- 
whelmingly successful in this exacting work. 


Hydraulic 
Torque Converter 


ea The Horse that 







a Treasure 


has created have a common failing: 
They cannot deliver full power until 
they reach a certain speed. That’s why 
it has been necessary to devise some 
means for a moving engine to pick up 
a standing load—and this is the busi- 
ness of Twin Disc Clutch Company. 


Because this company specializes in 
the development and manufacture of 
these power links, we provide not only 
the most advanced engineering, but 
economy of production as well. Our 
engineers are ready to work with you 
now in planning the application of 
special or standard Twin Disc clutches, 
hydraulic couplings or hydraulic torque 
converters, to your equipment as you 
will be building it, when America is 
once more at peace. Twin Disc 
CLutTcH Company, 1402 Racine 
Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Twill se. 


CLUTCHES “™ wyoRauuiC ORIVES 








“The chief duty of the physician will be to develop the race...” 


ings over the WORLD 





Pan American’s “Forum of the Future” has included such internationally known leaders of thought as 
Joun Dewey, America’s great philosopher Jan Masaryk, Vice Premier of Czechoslovakia 
WituiaM Teme te, the Archbishop of Canterbury Ezequiet Papi.xa, Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico 


Here we present a view of medicine’s role in the coming world as formulated in an address, 
“The Medicine of the Future,” by the late Dr. George Crile, co-founder of the Cleveland Clinic. 


"Someday, Treatment of Disease 
will be a Confession of Failure” 


by the late Dr. GEORGE CRILE, World-Famous Physician and Scientist 


a x THE 16TH cENTuRy, the average length of 
human life was 18 to 20 years; in 1800, less than 
25 years; in 1900, between 45 and 48 years; in 
1924, 56 years. 


Not only is life longer, but it is better—better 
physically, better mentally, and, I believe, better 
morally. 


What of the future? 


The chief duty of the physician will be to develop 
the race, to.... 


direct the development 
of youth.... 


and to guide the adult along sound biological lines 
so that he may safely engage in the maximum of 
work and play. 


In other words, the physician will be called upon 
to study the whole problem of man in relation to 
his environment. As for disease, the physician will 
be more concerned with its prevention than with its 
treatment. In fact, treatment of disease someday 
will be a confession of failure. 


As for the different divisions of medical science, 


Pisuee 


present outlook would 


seem to indicate.... 

that in the future their individual progress will vary 
greatly. Surgery will continue to make advances, 
but most of its obstacles have already been con- 
quered, and its field will grow narrower as preven- 
tive medicine advances. 


The field of the internist, on the other hand, will 
be widened by advances, particularly in his knowl- 
edge of the ductless glands and the mechanism of 
the mind—psychology, memory, reason. 


Tuberculosis and diabetes will be conquered. The 


public will learn the importance of the early eradi- 
cation of focal infections and the incidence of other 
infectious diseases will be reduced . . . Diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels, due to infections, will 
be reduced. 


On the other hand, to the extent that these 
diseases are caused by nervous and mental strain— 
by the kinetic drive of environmental conditions— 
the incidence may even be increased. 


The incidence of venereal disease will decline 
greatly. Because of the change in the attitude of the 
public toward it, venereal disease will be openly 
controlled. 


The hazard of childbirth will be even further 
reduced, but congenital deformities will occur with 
the same frequency. 


The nature of cancer will eventually be revealed, 
but it will still claim many victims. 


Within certain limits, therefore, the physician of 
the future will be able to control the growth of the 
body and the development of the mind. He will 
acquire such a knowledge of biochemical and bio- 
physical processes that he will be able to guide his 
fellowmen as an engineer of living processes.’ 





, To many thousands of sufferers all over 
the world the airplane has already car- 
ried quick and sure medical relief. In ad- 
dition to bringing world travel within 

79 reach of the common man ev erywhere, 
tomorrow’s air transport will also bring 
men health and the latest discoveries of science. 

Until Victory is won, everything Pan American has 
to offer—the experience gained by more than 165 mil- 
lion miles of overseas flight, trained personnel and serv- 
ice to over 60 foreign countries and colonies——is at 
work for the government and military services of the 
United States. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 








THROW YOUR SCRAP 


Tue Facrories Serve 
with War Materials 
Production 





METAL 


INTO THE 


Tue Deacers Serve 
with Car and Truck 
Maintenance 








YOUR car or truck is the 
result of 40 years of continu- 
ous engineering development. 
It was built to be driven hard 
and often. 


Under today’s curtailed 
driving, ‘‘still’’ wear (caused 
by idleness or short runs) is 
apt to rob batteries of their 
power—tires of their maxi- 


mum life—oils of their lub- 
ricating qualities. 


Available to you are 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto 
and Chrysler dealers’ service 
facilities and “know-how” — 
so important to the protection 
of your car or truck under 
today’s driving conditions. 


For factory-engineered and 
inspected parts and accesso- 
ries, see a nearby Plymouth, 
Dodge, DeSoto or Chrysler 
dealer. For Dodge Truck 
parts, see a nearby Dodge 
dealer. 














Labor Mock. 


Title Reg. U.S. 


New Work Week: 
How Rule Affects 
Wage Disputes 


Three points stand out from an appraisal 
of recent developments involving workers 
and employers. These points are: 

Collective bargaining over weekly 
wages and hours of pay becomes al- 
most a meaningless term for the dura- 
tion in areas where a 48-hour work 
week is to be imposed. There now are 
32 such areas; others probably will be 
added. 

In establishing a 48-hour week in 
these areas, the Government shifted 
emphasis from hourly wage rates to 
weekly or take-home wages. That is, 
instead of approving wholesale increas- 
es in basic hourly wage rates, the Gov- 
ernment gave 30 per cent wage in- 
creases to many thousands of workers 
by enabling them to collect overtime 
for the eight hours added to the pres- 
ent basic 40-hour work week. 

And a dramatic showdown may be 
in the offing between President Roose- 
velt and John L. Lewis before de- 
mands of the coal miners for $2-a-day 
wage increases are settled. This show- 
down may force the miners to choose 
between following the leadership of 
Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Lewis. If they 
follow Mr. Roosevelt, they may break 
up their own United Mine Workers 
Union. If they follow Mr. Lewis and 
defy Mr. Roosevelt, the result may be 
disorder and bloodshed in the coal 
fields. 

A discussion of the meaning of these de- 
velopments follows: 

48-hour work week. One effect on 
unions of the President’s work-week order 
in the 32 areas is that it will abrogate all 
labor contracts that restrict hours of work 
to less than 48 a week. But those workers 
who are eligible for overtime pay under 
terms of union contracts or under the 
Wage-Hour Act will receive time and one- 


half compensation for the extra eight 
hours. Those who are not eligible will be 


working the additional time for the same 
pay as they received for 40 hours or less. 

This means that bargaining between 
unions and employers over hours of work 
will be futile in these areas. The Govern- 
ment now tells workers and employers how 
long the work week shall be. And since the 
Government is committed to staying with- 
in the bounds of its “little steel” wage for- 
mula, there no longer is much that can be 
done about fixing wage rates around the 
bargaining table. 

Full meaning of the 48-hour work order 
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is not yet clear to labor leaders. First reac- ' F = r ee tr Fk. " 
tion was one of cautious comment, mild in- The AtCt- rs) . OF KARDEX 
af dorsement with reservations, or silence. CWER 
; Some leaders feared that increasing wages : 
through payment of overtime, rather than INSURES 
: through raising straight-time hourly rates, Ss , 
might have been intended to head off de- < PRACTICAL WORKING INVENTORIES 
mands for basic rate increases. a. #5 
Other labor officials, among them Walter ‘ aes : ss tte 
. se ; tice Py 
P. Reuther of the CIO United Auto Work- i edad iibadas 
ers, think the 48-hour work week should : ‘ididntan 
be linked with a government guarantee 7 aoe oe ; 
. . . ° trike” 
] that all workers in war industries will get ‘Sdidgane 
° » , “1° r PALE. FY 
" a minimum of 40 hours’ pay a week. Chief » ADE 
argument is that workers, through no fault eS Cm ij ‘aiibny * 
: . d rae 6 4 i had 
\ of their own, sometimes are forced to work = SHR ' Givonn & S! ete ‘ij i j +h 4, 
. —s oe -. 3 m ° . aaa bd 1 
less than 40 hours a week while plants are mire Io ak a del FF iia 
being retooled or during shutdowns due to Be ii ory ining 

i shortages of materials. Workers, Mr. Reu- =. faba i 

| ther argues, should not be asked to toil long iT | i 
“It’s the inventory that |tells the stoty.’’ A high Army production 
official said this r¢cently, in referring to the buccess of America’s war pro- 
duction program. 

2 And control of inventories—fhe scheduling of available materials into the 
production lines jon a balang¢ed basis—has|long been the policy of the 
country’s major producers of |war materials. Today, CMP extends the doc- 
trine of properly balanced inventories to evéry manufacturer in the land. 
Control of inventories is vital] And there is n® faster, no surer, no simpler 
method of contrpl than the ore provided by Kardex, the only visible Inven- 
tory System with the exclusive] Graph-A-Matic Signal control. 

Kardex focuseslyour attentionjon today's invenfory status of every individual 
item of stock. Kardex spotlights each item in teyms of the number of weeks’ 
supply on han@ for authorized production schedules. Kardex tells you the 
facts you need/for operation under CMP Regulation No. 2, which states that 
? no user shall dccept delivery of any item of controlled material if his inven- 
—Harris & Ewing tory of thal itdm is, or would after delivery become, greater than is required 
With the Administration relying on voluntary for scheduled praduction duri Ng the next 60 dafs. 
controls and indirect compulsion to regulate 
where men and women should work, two Re- Will that shipment you're expécting next week spend your stock over the 60- 
publican members of Congress take the lead "7 j 1 
in demanding conscription of labor. Legis- day-supply mark? Kardex wafns you, Postpone] that shipment! Do short- 
lation that would make all men between 18 ages or pastjdue deliveries thteaten you? Kardax says, Expedite! 
and 65 and most women between 18 and 50 
a for war work has been introduced by The Remingtpn Rand man knaqws Inventory contrpl. He and his associates 
enator Austin (right), of Vermont, and Rep- . . . . 
resentative Wadsworth (left), of New York. throughout fhe country have |installed Kardex Visible Systems in literally 
thousands plants, large and small. The combfned experience of these 
™ specialists if available to you in a new publication, “CMP Records and 
tours if they have to live in fear that be- Procedures ffor Manufacturers’|.. yours without obligation for a free 10-day 
2 cause of their extra efforts they will be laid dy. Ask tod Ph Reminaton Rand office 
| off until new orders or materials arrive. ~~ Y- ° d pei ew ocay one your neares Keming ' 
Mr. Lewis vs. Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. or write Systems Divisian of Remington Rand, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lewis’s wage demands contain the seeds 7 ‘Sia ete, ip 

, of . bitter contest between the miners’ +. —««s This signa! shows the month Hy This signe! indicates the boll Graph-A-Matic signal. charts a 

union and the Government. The outcome HI ceahll be entinatiomale 1 casted tar Atom ound. 1 doupan kane on abated . 
of this struggle may determine the success i wenn anton. | | fem deinent agony rate of production 

. . . * . . . 4 T — ae 4 
or failure of the Administration’s fight les —- Ye \e— H V 1 
against inflation. Mr. Lewis says inflation &:| ; H 
already is here. He is out to break the . Tomas ON NO q 
op i: . 7 ~ Taam] ree] war may laun loucl aug! serloct EC q ms sae Onn oO a a 
little steel” formula, which limits wage STRIP. CR 3/32 x 1-1/2 x 12 | oe eee A) > 8 6 101216202 
increases generally to 15 per cent above ' casio rv. ‘ses 6) Poli BS Gidedeeed FET 12162024 ‘ 
rates prevailing on Jan. 1, 1941. 

6 James F. Byrnes, the Director of Eco- ge 
nomic Stabilization, says there must be no gt te ae nce yaad arr ee 
Geonitc vace | ; : : for instont selection, assuring prompt and accurate administrative action. 
rantic race between wages and prices. He 
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All 4 with 1 
Set of Chasers 


7 Cepe PIPE THREADS 


Faster and Easier with this self-contained 


FRUERUD No.65R 


HREADS your workmen cut with this 
T remarkable No. 65R are clean, sharp 
and of micrometer accuracy — in all 4 sizes, 

“to 2“—a new quality in a self-contained 
die stock. But they'll like also the easy float- 
ing cutting action, the 10-second change 
to pipe size, the instant-setting mistake- 
proof workholder without bothersome 
bushings. It’s a rugged steel and malleable 
tool with high-speed steel chaser dies, 
assuring you long trouble-free service. 
It pays you to ask your Supply House 
for RIGAID 65Rs. 








No. 65R, ratchet 


and plain. one and two handle,cam THE RIDGE TOOL CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 
or plate type workholder. 
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* PIPE TOOLS * 








is determined to make the “little steel” 
formula stick. 

What will be the outcome? Coal miners 
traditionally do not work without a con- 
tract, and if their demands are not met by 
the time their contracts expire—March 3 
in the bituminous fields, April 30 in an- 
thracite—they must either capitulate or 
stop work. If they should stop work, the 
President undoubtedly would ask them to 
go back to their jobs. If they should refuse, 
troops probably would be called and insur- 
rection and arrests might follow. 

Congress almost surely would act. Labor 
leaders shudder at the thought of the re- 
strictive legislation that might be heaped 
upon them. Some are saying privately that 
another strike in the coal fields now might 
break the entire labor movement. 

While the President’s order lengthening 
the work week does not now apply to coal 
mines, it offers a possible basis for com- 
promise settlement of the miners’ demands. 





If the miners’ weekly take-home pay could 


be increased by the equivalent of $2 a day 
through payment of overtime for hours 
worked beyond their present basic 35-hour 
work week, that might not satisfy Mr. 
Lewis entirely. Such an arrangement would 
not be a complete victory for the miners’ 
president, since the miners may feel that 
the Government was more responsible than 
Mr. Lewis for getting them the increase. 

Recent efforts to increase the coal min- 
ers’ work week to six days from the five 
called for in their contract have presented 
a price problem for the operators that re- 
quired weeks to adjust. The result of that 
move was approval by the Office of Price 
Administration of a higher schedule of coal 
prices to enable operators to meet the cost 
of paying overtime above 35 hours. There- 
fore, still higher prices would be needed to 
meet still higher production costs, if the 
work week were lengthened further. 

Labor shortage areas. This phrase is 
taking on more important meaning for 
workers and employers in the 32 desig- 
nated areas. Only in these areas will the 
48-hour week order be applied for the pres- 
ent. Also no new war contracts are to be 
let in these areas, and no old contracts re- 
newed if production facilities are available 
elsewhere. And, thirdly, the Government, 
through the United States Employment 
Service, will control hiring of workers. 

The 32 areas are listed by cities, but 
they include other nearby communities. 
The list follows: 

Bath, a ; Bridgeport, Conn.; Hartford, 
Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Portsmouth, 
N. H; Springfield, Mass.; Waterbury, 
Conn.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Somerville, N. J5 
Baltimore, Md.; Elkton, Md.; Hampton 
Roads, Va.; Washington, D. C.; Akron, 0.; 
Dayton, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Sterling, Ill.; Brunswick, Ga.; Charles- 
ton. S. C.; Macon, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Pana- 
ma City, Fla.; Pascagoula, Miss.; Wichita, 
Kans.; Beaumont, Tex.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
Ogden, Utah; Las Vegas, Nev.; Portland, 
Oreg.; San Diego, Calif.; and Seattle, Wash. 
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With firm and valiant step, the days of 
our years march by. They pass in light 
and shade a brilliant procession of 
voices, faces, and events that greatly 
influence our lives. 

Surely a place of honor in this dis- 
tinguished pageant must be reserved for 
music. For it is music that so often brings 
to us a sense of well-being . . . music that 
speaks of triumph, courage, and strength 
music that entertains, and inspires. 

The Capi hart Phonog aph-Radio is a 
supreme interpreter of the world’s fine 
music. Under its spell the symphony, 
opera, concerto and dance take on new 
color and meaning. 

Only a few Capeharts are available at 


some Capehart dealers, for Farnsworth 


COS MO CP UMM «IEC — 


INICS 


Television & Radio Corporation, maker 
ot the Capchart, is eng ged solely in 
production of war material. 

We recommend that you go to your 
Capchart dealer for all your musical needs 
" including recordings, a piano, sheet 
music, band and orchestral instruments, 
or an organ. 

g also that you invest 
generously in War Bonds. You accom- 


Let us suggest 


plish a dual purpose in so doing, for you 
aid your country, and you provide for 
a future when your matured War Bonds 
will purchase possessions on which you 
have set your heart. 

The Capehart Division, Farnsworth 
Television & Radio Corporation, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


MUSICAL REPRODUCTION rELEVISION 


bd 0 | 


e An interpretation of the “Symphony in D 


Minor,” by uw Franck, painted for the 
Capehart Collection by rnard Lamotts 
The Belgian-French organist enriched the 
world’s musical literature by many composi 
quartet, and 
voice. There are excellent recordin f the D 
Minor Symphony by Monteux (Victor Album 
M.-840), Stokowski (Victor Album M-300), Sir 
Thomas Beecham (Columbia Album M-479 
and Mitropolous (Columbia Album M-436 


tions for orchestra, organ, strin 


e A PORTFOLIO of re productions of paintings 
in the Capehart Collection may be secured 
at nominal charge from your Capehart dealer, 
or direct from the Capehart Division 


e Tue Capenart ApamM, with time-proved 
record-changer that turns the re« 
and FM rec« ption. Control stations may be 
placed throughout your home and grounds. 


ords over, 


| 





pe Fe 5 «Seem, 


Smooth take-off \ 
IN AMERICA, 


Safe Landing | 
IN AFRICA! } 


AEROLS* serve on 


trans-hemisphere air route 


Transport planes of Pan American Air- 
ways’ famed Africa-Orient division 
are equipped with Aerols, including 
dual-tired main legs. Thanks to Aerols, 

Ae a those huge cargo carriers take off 
with effortless ease from Florida run- 
ways. Laden with vital war materiel, 
they soar safely above sub-infested 
ocean, tropical jungle and desert sands. 
Finally at a remote African base, these 
planes make soft, cushioned landings 
on Aerols. Plane, crew and cargo are 
completely protected. 


Thus Aerols contribute to the suc- 

cessful operation of Pan American Air- 

ways’ strategic supply route. And on 

every other front in today’s global war- 

fare, Aerols aid in the superb “ground 

performance” of American aircraft. 
THE 


CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the 
aircraft and general industry, Cleco sheetholders, 
Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks and buses, Cleve- 
land rock drills for mining and construction work 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” —THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF LABOR 


NLRB Member Warns of Dangerous Trends in Union Movement 


Growing dependence on 
Government is viewed as 
unsound basis for future 


By William M. Leiserson 


The American labor movement is as old 
as that of any other country, yet we still 
speak of its growing pains. Historians of 
labor in the United States “place the be- 
ginning of American labor movements in 
the year 1827 in Philadelphia. In that 
year and place, American wage earners 
for the first time joined together as a class, 
regardless of trade lines, in a contest with 
employers.” The Quaker City’s local craft 
organizations, known then as trade asso- 
ciations, formed a Mechanics Union of 
Trade Associations which conducted a 
city-wide strike for a shorter work day to 
supplant the custom of working from sun 
to sun. This was the first co-ordinated 
movement of organized trades, the origin 
of what we now call central labor unions, 
or city federations of labor. Abroad, the 
first similar movement came two years later 
in Manchester, England, although an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to form a union of trade 
societies in that city was made in 1826. 

Philadelphia was the cradle of the Amer- 
ican labor movement as well as the cradle 
of American liberty. The first organization 
of a single trade and the first wage earners’ 
strike also occurred in Philadelphia. In 
1786, the printers “turned out” demand- 
ing a minimum wage of six dollars a week, 
and records of conspiracy trials indicate 
that shoemakers and tailors were not far 
behind them in organizing and conducting 
strikes. The Philadelphia movement of 
1827, which was led by the building trades, 
soon spread to New York and other cities 
and was accompanied by political move- 
ments in the form of workingmen’s parties. 
In 1834, we see the mechanics’ unions of 
various cities forming a National Trades 
Union, which functioned for several years, 
only to disappear in the panic of 1887. 


Experience is Not Lacking 

The organization of American labor thus 
dates back to the very beginning of the 
United States as a nation. It is true that 
successful organization of the mass-pro- 
duction industries was accomplished only 
during the last decade: but these indus- 
tries themselves are relatively recent phe- 
nomena, and their organization was ac- 
complished under the leadership of miners, 
clothing workers, textile and shoe workers, 
who had a ripe experience of industrial 
unionism behind them. Although England 
saw the establishment of stable organiza- 
tions of unskilled and semiskilled workers 
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What lies ahead for the Amer- 
ican labor movement? 

This is the question posed by 
one of the country’s leading 
authorities on labor problems, 
who points with concern to: 

Government compulsion 
of workers to join unions or 

‘remain members against 
their will. 

Political contributions and 
participation in partisan 
politics by unions. 

Mr. Leiserson, long active in 
the field of labor arbitration as 
a Government conciliator, has 
been a member of the National 
Labor Relations Board since 
1939. Last week, he was nomi- 
nated by the President to be a 
member of the National Media- 
tion Board, which passes on rail- 
road wage and labor disputes. 











prior to the end of the nineteenth century, 
the labor movement in this country was 
not far behind. During the first and second 
decades of the present century successful 
organizations of factory workers and un- 
skilled laborers were bargaining and main- 
taining contracts with employers. -Not 
until the mass-production industries were 
organized did the proportion of American 
union members to total wage earners reach 
a percentage comparable to the British, 
but, though numerically weaker until re- 
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WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 


Labor's “growing pains” . .. fact or 
fancy? 


cent years, the American labor movement 
within the areas in which it functioned has 
been as strong and as fully developed as 
the British. Its economic and_ political 
objectives, like its bargaining policies, 
trade practices, and strike methods, are as 
old and tried as those of any other exist- 
ing labor movement. 

If the American labor movement seems 
less mature, if its troubles have the ap- 
pearance of growing pains, this may be 
because it acts with youthful rashness in 
disregard of the lessons of experience, and 
not because a rich history of experience is 
lacking. Perhaps it is merely unawareness 
of this history and the lessons it has taught 
that leads us to speak of the labor move- 
ment’s growing pains. It is significant that 
the leaders of organized labor are not so 
prone to refer to the growing pains of 
their movement as are Government of- 
ficials who must deal with the manifesta- 
tions of the labor movement without 
knowing its history or traditions. Sympa- 
thetic toward organized labor, like parents 
toward obstreperous children, they some- 
times excuse transgressions by ascribing 
them to growing pains. 


Internal Problems 

The three main internal problems of the 
labor movement—dual unionism, revolu- 
tionary unionism (Communism), and 
racketeering—are certainly pains, but 
hardly growing pains. They have bedeviled 
the movement for many decades, and long 
before the recent impetus given to labor 
organizations by New Deal legislation, la- 
bor conventions dealt with these problems 
repeatedly. 

Racketeering. Racketeering is a cancer- 
ous growth that attacks old unions, not 
new unions that are still weak economical- 
ly and compensate for lack of strength 
with idealistic enthusiasm. The racketeer 
grasps the power that has been built up 
by an established union and uses it for 
predatory purposes. He is able to grasp 
this power when the democratic machin- 
ery for government of the union has been 
atrophied by neglect of members content 
with the monetary benefits their union has 
brought them. Strangely enough, although 
the labor movement has in recent years 
turned more and more to the Government 
for help in dealing with its problems, with 
respect to racketeering it is bitterly op- 
posed to legislation. Yet racketeering, un- 
like dual unionism or communistic union- 
ism, is a crime which can be adequately 
dealt with only by legislation and criminal 
punishment. It takes no prophet to divine 
that the inability of the labor movement 
to rid itself of racketeering will in the not 
distant future lead to action by Congress 
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and State legislatures. And if the action 
must come over the opposition of organized 
labor rather than at its request, the legis- 
lation is not likely to distinguish carefully 
between legitimate activities of labor offi- 
cials and racketeering. 

Dual unionism. The development of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization as 
a rival movement to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor may with some truth be 
cited as evidence of growing pains. But, 
more accurately, it attests to the harden- 
ing with age of the structure and govern- 
ment of the Federation so that it was un- 
able to adjust itself quickly enough to the 
onrush of rapid industrial organization, and 
therefore it cracked. Nor was the principle 
of industrial unionism the primary cause of 
the split. The American Federation of 
Labor had a number of large and powerful 
industrial unions in its ranks, and as 
these grew in numbers and new industrial 
organizations were formed, the Federation 
adopted a compromise policy at its San 
Francisco convention in 1934 designed to 
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The split came over struggle for power... 


adjust the difference between the industrial 
and the craft unions and to enable both 
to function in a united labor movement. 

But the new organizations wanted not 
only a change in policy to permit indus- 


trial organization on a large scale. They. 


insisted also on a shift in governmental 
power within the AFL to facilitate such 
organization and to afford a larger influ- 
ence to representatives of industrial 
unions. This sharing in the control of the 
Federation the old unions were reluctant 
to concede, and the split finally came over 
the struggle for the power to govern the 
labor movement, rather than over the 
principle of industrial unionism. 

The Executive Council’s report to the 
San Francisco convention maintained that 
the existing policies of the AFL were suf- 
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ficient to meet the need for organization 
on an industrial basis. But after heated 
debate the convention adopted a resolu- 
tion which stated that, although craft 
organization was most effective “where 
the nature of the industry is such that 
lines of demarcation between crafts are 
distinguishable, . . . in many of the in- 
dustries . . . a new condition exists re- 
quiring organization upon a _ different 
basis.” The resolution therefore directed 
the Executive Council to issue charters to 
industrial unions in many mass-production 
industries, but a proviso authorized the 
Council to govern such unions for a pro- 
visional period and appoint their officers. 
It was primarily this proviso that caused 
the split. The next convention, at Atlantic 
City, upheld the Executive Council in its 
administration of the San Francisco com- 
promise, and rejected a minority report 
of the resolutions committee expressing 
the views of the industrial unionists. 

That the division was not caused by 
differences as to the merits of the San 
Francisco policy is evident from the mi- 
nority report stating that it did not pro- 
pose “taking away from . the craft 
unions any part of their membership or 
potential membership . . . where the domi- 
nant factor is skilled craftsmen.” It ob- 
jected only to the assertion of abstract 
jurisdictional rights in industries where 
industrial unionism was appropriate. Ap- 
parently the primary objection was to the 
manner in which the Executive Council 
was administering and interpreting the 
San Francisco compromise. 

That the compromise policy was an es- 
sentially sound basis for solid growth of 
industrial unionism without disrupting 
the achievements of the craft organiza- 
tions is now becoming evident after seven 
years of bitter internecine fighting. The 
new CIO unions are increasingly recogniz- 
ing the craft jurisdiction of such organiza- 
tions as the pattern makers, die sinkers, 
bricklayers, and powerhouse engineers 
where these have members and have func- 
tioned as bargaining agents for skilled 
craftsmen. On the other hand, the craft 
organizations are increasingly content to 
let the CIO unions organize the produc- 
tion workers, and they even co-operate to 
this end, provided they are not disturbed 
in representing their own organized crafts- 
men. Organic unity between the two la- 
bor movements, if and when it does come, 
is likely to be on some such basis as was 
adopted by the San Francisco convention 
before the split. 

Communism. Meanwhile, the specter of 
Communism, which Karl Marx in 1848 
said was making the sovereigns of Europe 
quake, is playing its usual role, scaring 
the leaders of all wings of the labor move- 
ment. When the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization left the American Fed- 
eration of Labor it took with it a goodly 
number of Communists who were “boring 
from within” the industrial unions. Al- 


though the United Mine Workers exclud- 


ed Communists from membership by a 
provision in its constitution, they were 
used as spearheads in organization drives, 
Now that the Mine Workers Union and its 
satellite organizations in District 50 have 
separated from the rest of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations headed by 
Philip Murray, they accuse Murray of 
harboring Communists, and Murray re. 
torts that it was Lewis who gave them 
their jobs in the first place. 

But communistic activity is no recent 
development in the labor movement, and 
no mere phenomenon of youth and growth, 
All through the history of the labor move. 
ment in this country, Communists and 
social reformers of various kinds have at- 
tempted to capture the movement, control 
its policies, and divert the power of or- 
ganized labor into social politics or re- 
volutionary channels and away from col- 
lective bargaining and the institutions of 
stable industrial government which are 
its normal aims. 

Agrarians, Anarchists, Communists, Sin- 
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gle Taxers, Socialists, Syndicalists, and 
other social reformers all tried their hands 
at capturing the labor movement for their 
special purposes during the course of its 
long history. Usually they succeeded on- 
ly in disrupting the movement by internal 
dissension or by the establishment of dual 
or competing unions. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, the Socialist Trades 
and Labor Alliance, the National Labor 
Union (launched by the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners), and the Trade Union 
Unity League are but twentieth-century 
examples of organizations which have be- 
set the labor movement almost from its 
inception, in the effort of revolutionists 
and social reformers to commit organized 
labor to their various programs. The revo- 
lutionary unionism of the Communists and 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 36 of a Series 





With E-Award efficiency, Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
is producing for war...planning for peace. Its magic devices in 
radio and electronics...so essential today in the handling of planes, 
submarines, warships and mobile land units...will play an even more 


vital part in our post-war world. 


To tell their dramatic story to employees, to customers 
and contacts, Sylvania relies on the quality of Strathmore Papers: 
Strathmore Fiesta for their Army-Navy “E” Award announcement; 


Strathmore Alexandra Brilliant for the Company letterhead. 


Your letterhead is a salesman of your business...present 
and future. Be sure of its quality. A letter written on Strathmore 
Paper costs only a small percent more than a letter written on the 
cheapest paper you might buy. Such plus value for so little cost dif- 


ference, is sound business judgment, Write us for detail of “letter” cost. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Thistlemark Bond, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond, Strath- 
more Script, Alexandra Brilliant and Strathmore Writing. 


the predatory unionism of the racketeers 
are old aches of the labor movement. 


Labor’s Political Activity 
Communism in the labor movement js 
but a phase of the larger problem of or- 
ganized political activity. The 
American labor movement has always been 
in politics. The trade union movements of 
the early nineteenth century were diverted 
to workingmen’s parties and to experi- 


labor’s 


ments with social reorganization by means 
of communistie and socialistic colonies that 
spread through the country in the eighteen- 
forties. As a result, the purely trade union 
organizations all but disappeared. A re- 
vival of labor organizations came after the 
discovery of gold in California, but again 
they were diverted to political movements 
for land reform and freeing of the slaves, 
The unions melted away in the free-soil 
and antislavery movements. High prices 
resulting from inflation during the Civil 
War brought forth a vigorous growth of 
trade unions which ended in the Green- 
back Labor Party of the eighteen-seven- 
ties. Then came the Knights of Labor, 
which was torn between ideals of self-em- 
ployment, workers’ co-operatives, and 
trade union action. This gave way to the 
purely collective-bargaining organizations 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
the railroad brotherhoods. 

This “pure and simple” trade unionism 
eschewed partisan politics, but organized 
working people were encouraged to use 
their combined strength to reward their 
political friends and punish their enemies, 
regardless of party labels. Where political 
action was needed on issues vital to work- 
ing people, special arrangements were made 
for nonpartisan labor action in the politi- 
cal field. The policy of keeping political 
action separate from trade union action 
and on a nonpartisan basis was learned 
only after the labor movement had become 
permanently established at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and after many pre- 
ceding labor movements had disappeared 
for failure to heed the lesson. On this basis 
a permanent labor movement was built, 
and wage earners of all political and social 
beliefs were kept united. All union men- 
bers could unite on a political program de- 
signed to protect freedom of workers to 
organize and bargain collectively and to 
remove legal restrictions and court inter- 
ference with union activity by means of in- 
junctions. These, therefore, were the main 
political objectives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the railroad brother- 
hoods. 


Labor’s Changed Position 
The Norris-La Guardia Act, the Rail- 


way Labor Act amendments of 1934, and 





the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
finally accomplished these objectives. The 
Government’s policy of indifference alter- 
nating with opposition to labor organiza- 
tion was transformed to one of positive 
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THE 29,161st...A QUITTER? 


THE MONSTER STOPS, betrayed. A 
tiny part within quits at some crucial 
place. One flaw in one of 40,000 metal 
pieces was enough to end its fight. 

Tiny but tremendous bits of metal 
these, since one small part, imperfect, 
badly made, means mangled flesh and 
broken bones for some kid we knew 
or might have known! 

What can we do to set against the 
life.he gladly gives? We can swear 
Metal is a sacred trust, not to be spoiled 
or wasted. We can pledge Workman- 





ship, care in it, speed in it, years of 
past patience brought to his burning 
present need, there in the desert. 

We all can make our “Okays” abso- 
lute, study and plan and sweat to make 
each bit and part move with precision 
—to the minutest fractions! — hold 
ourselves sternly to his battle’s grim 
accounting. 

Such is the pledge of us who manu- 
facture Empire bolts and nuts (“‘tre- 
mendous trifles’’, indeed) that serve 
our nation’s might. To manufacturing 


LOL LX 


AND NUT 


processes which insure maximum 
strength and greatest accuracy—we add 
the personal energy and care that will 
help make the most of R B & W’s con- 
tribution to world Victory. 

Posters for your War Production 
Drive, reproducing this ad but with an 
appropriate slogan replacing our signa- 
ture, are available, free, upon request. 
Drive home to every worker the impor- 
tance of war-essential “bits and parts’. 
Write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Performance 
... Limkens Middle Name! 


Now more than ever the big issue is performance. It is 
fortunate therefore, that the backbone of America’s 
highly efficient, nation-wide production line is com- 
posed of millions of essential machines that are Timken 
Bearing Equipped. The Timken Roller Bearing Com- 
pany, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Copyright 1943 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


TO ASSURE VICTORY 


‘ UNITED STATES WAR 
SAVINGS S CSTAMPS 
















































































encouragement and assistance. Employers 
are now not only prohibited from using 
their time-honored methods of opposing, 
weakening, and destroying unions; they 
are compelled to bargain collectively when 
presented with demands by a union repre. 
senting a majority of the employes in ap 
appropriate bargaining unit. This, together 
with the restrictions on court interference 
with strike activities imposed by the Nor. 
ris-La Guardia Act, has not only equalized 
the bargaining power of organized labor 
with that of employers, but, when the 
power of a national union is directed 
against a single employer or industrial es- 
tablishment, the organized workers are 
often in the stronger position. 

The change in the bargaining position 
of organized workers was accomplished by 
united political action of working people. 
Unorganized as well as organized labor 
voted solidly for the New Deal, and, as 
wage earners gained economic strength, 
the political activity, influence, and power 
of organized labor grew apace. The politi- 
cal influence of business and industry cor- 
respondingly weakened, and to a larze ex. 
tent the position in the councils «‘ Goy- 
ernment formerly held by the business 
leaders is now occupied by labor leaders, 

Here the very success of the American 
labor movement may well prove to be its 
undoing. It is now faced with the same 
fateful issues that have confronted Euro- 
pean labor movements, and those move- 
ments have survived or been led to de- 
struction by the manner in which they 
exercised their political strength. Having 
acquired economic and political power by 
united labor action to secure freedom and 
equality of rights and opportunities for 
wage earners, organized labor may use this 
power to maintain its unity by protecting 
its precious achievements and by vigilant- 
ly seeking to insure the same freedom and 
equality of opportunity to all other ele- 
ments of the population; or it may engage 
in partisan politics, seek to feed on its 
power, and use it to oppress and to dic- 
tate to the people of the country, includ- 
ing its own members. 

Whither is the American labor move- 
ment going? New times require new poli- 
cies, and no doubt the labor movement 
of the future will have to play a greater 
role in the political life of the nation than 
it did in the past. But if this is to be done 
by injecting purely political issues into 
workers’ organizations designed for col- 
lective-bargaining objectives, then there 
is indeed danger ahead for the American 
labor movement, if its history in the past 
has any meaning at all. 


Whither the Labor Movement? 

Recent history of organized labor is 
not reassuring. When John Lewis left the 
fold of the New Deal to support the Re- 
publican candidate for President, he start- 
ed a breach which has since split the C10, 
although the miners’ union and its affil- 
iates have not yet been expelled. It was 
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—IT’S AN EFFICIENT, HIGHLY DEVELOPED 
SUB-CONTRACTING SYSTEM THAT IS HELPING 
OLDSMOBILE DO ITS PART TO “KEEP ’EM FIRING” 


OuR fliers have more cannon, our 
tank gunners have more high- 
velocity weapons, our artillery- 
men have more shell— because 
American industry has teamed 
up to Keep ’Em Firing! Scores 
of manufacturing plants, large 
and small, from Massachusetts 
to Missouri, are co-operating 
with Oldsmobile in the produc- 
tion of “Fire-Power”. .. sending 
in a steady stream of vital parts 
for vital weapons of war! Many 


OLDSMOBILE ’"r** GENERAL MOTORS 


were enlisted in this vital war 
work long before Pearl Harbor. 
All are working wholeheartedly 
today to back up our fighters 
with production. That’s the 
spirit of industry ... that’s the 
plan at Oldsmobile —teamwork 
behind the man behind the gun. 





You, too, can help support the man 
behind the gun by investing in War 
Bonds and Stamps regularly. 
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HERE’S WHAT GOES INTO 


OLDSMOBILE’S 


ANTI-NAZI NETWORK 








‘ 137 Sub-Contracting Plants 
| . « « They once made ’most 
everything, from can open- 
ers to sewing machines. 
Today, they’re all busy on 
war work for Oldsmobile. 


An Covering 10 Different States 
... Sub-contracting elimi- 
nated needless shifts in war- 
worker population, utilized 
pre-war plantsand machines. 


Employing Over 100,000 
Men and Women... Their 
ranks include thousands of 
experienced craftsmen, and 
many who were specially 
trained for war work— 


ALL DOING THEIR PART TO 


KEEP EM FIRING / 
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“4 = It’s vital in production of specification steels 
; =f that hot heat samples get to the laboratory for 

testing as fast as possible. Lamson Pneumatic 
Tubes have solved this problem for America’s 
leading Steel Mills—rushing these small ingots 
right from the furnace floor to the laboratory—often 


a half-mile away. 












p 
Special Steel Mill Carriers, with their hot samples, - | 
weigh up to 10 pounds—yet they travel 20 feet a second. 4 
Lamson Carriers—reduce over-all time of heats— give 
better control of production—increase tonnage per 
month, save great amounts of man-hours and messenger 
service—at a time when every worker counts. 
Lamson Tubes will speed YOUR out- 
put too—by rushing anything from 
blueprints to tools, throughout your plant 
—sizes to fit requirements. Write for y 


Wartime Tube Bulletin US-2, 























politics that brought this breach, not any 
issue involving labor union policy; and the 
first result of the breach was the scut- 
tling of Labor’s Nonpartisan League, 
which, though sponsored by the CIO, had 
the support of some AFL unions. Similar- 
ly, the American Labor Party, designed to 
function as the political arm of organized 
labor in the state of New York, has been 
rent by right-wing and left-wing struggles 
for control, and has been further divided 
along the lines of the split in the CIO. In 
the past, politics has always tended to di- 
vide rather than to unify wage earners’ 
movements, and the trends of recent labor 
history show the same tendency 

Political contributions. Are there other 
indications of the trend? It is hardly a 
growing pain when a great labor organiza- 
tion contributes $500,000 of its members’ 
money to the campaign fund of one politi- 
cal party, and smaller organizations con- 
tribute other sizable sums. Is it not rather 
a sign of the same kind of maturity that 
business corporations reached when they 
made political contributions with their 


stockholders’ money? And should it not’ 


be taken as a danger signal by the mem- 
bership of labor organizations as well as 
by the rest of the population? True, most 
union members probably favored the con- 
tributions to the particular political party, 
but no doubt stockholders also favored the 
causes for which corporation contributions 
were made. Organized labor’s contribu- 
tions of funds to political parties may turn 
out to be as menacing as corporation con- 
tributions came to be. And what such 
contributions may mean to the labor move- 
ment itself is indicated by the fact that the 
labor leader who led the way with the 
$500,000 contribution attempted at the 
next presidential election to switch his 
unions to another political party, and 
thereby inaugurated another split in the 
labor movement. 
Distrust of Congress. Another trend is 
the recent tendency of the labor move- 
ment to distrust the Congress of the 
United States. Having achieved its major 
gains by congressional legislation, it now 
fears action by Congress and looks to the 
executive departments for the ends it 
seeks. (The railroad brotherhoods are a 
notable exception.) Thus by a strange 
juxtaposition of events, business and the 
newspapers are now demanding labor 
legislation, and organized labor is advo- 
cating laissez faire. The existence and the 
development of labor have been based on 
a negation of laissez faire economic doc- 
trines. It hardly seems the part of wisdom 
for organized labor in its moment of tri- 
umph to embrace the philosophy of its 
opposition. And when a labor movement 
begins to distrust the representative in- 
stitutions of a democratic country and 
turns to executive power, it is time to take 
thought. Some European labor movements 
had reason to regret the growth of a simi- 
lar sentiment in their ranks. 
Dependence on Government. In the 
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SURE, OUR HOUSE IS CHILLY 


...- but we’ve got our friends to keep us warm 


“*65 degrees! Why, we'll all 
freeze!’... Yes, I guess a lot of 
folks were pretty concerned when 
the news about fuel rationing 
was first announced. For it’s no 
fun to live in a cold house — 
swaddled up in sweaters. But 
every time I’m tempted to grum- 
ble, I think of our boys in Iceland 
and Alaska...and on Guadal- 
canal and in Africa. 

“Talk about hardships! We 
don’t know how well-off we are. 
I guess we'll manage to survive 
the winter all right. 

“As a matter of fact, we're 
really enjoying our home more 
than ever. For almost every eve- 
ning our neighbors drop in for a 
game of cards—or we're over 
there... reading our ‘V-mail’... 
chatting about the War . . . or just 
sitting quietly by the fire with 
some friendly bottles of Pabst 


Blue Ribbon Beer on the table. 

“Sure, our house is chilly— 
but we’ve got our friends to keep 
us warm...... And that’s the 
new spirit on the home front 
today—a willingness to sacrifice 
—to accept wartime conditions 
with a cheery smile and a good- 
natured “‘so what.” 

People are rediscovering the 
simple pleasures of life... home 
... neighbors ... an evening mel- 
lowed with Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Beer. 

FULL-FLAVOR BLENDED like 
fine champagne, sparkling Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Beer is an exciting 
new taste experience. Not just 3, 
nor 5, nor 7 or 8 brews—but no 
less than 33 delicious brews are 
blended into this great Pabst 
masterpiece. There is no finer, 
friendlier beer in all the world 
than Pabst Blue Ribbon. 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Now more than ever—A Syrabol of Friendly Companionship 
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H°* complete is your plant protection? 
Is entrance blocked by strong, high 
fence? Are vulnerable spots in the plant en- 
closed? Are windows guarded with a strong, 
close mesh? If you need the materials for 
this protection, call on us. Demands are 


heavy and supplies are limited. But, if you 


priorities we can provide the fence you 
need. We'll help you plan your fencing and 
give you a free estimate. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 


Waukegan, Ill. + Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


face of a critical Congress, now inclined 
to restrict the rights and privileges labor 
organizations have won, organized labor 
has concentrated its forces on the execu- 
tive branch, and, in spite of the urgency 
of the war program, has made demands 
with little restraint. If organized labor 
were in a mood to take stock, it would dis- 
cover that it growing increasingly de- 
pendent on the executive branch of the 
Government not only for those things that 
it ordinarily strives to get by collective 
bargaining with employers, but also for the 
maintenance of its own membership and 
the stability of its structure as a combina- 
tion of labor organizations. Indeed, or- 
ganized labor now moves in a vicious cir- 
cle: As it resorts more and more to politi- 
cal action to achieve its objectives, it tends 
to divide its members and to disrupt its 
organization; then it must appeal to Gov- 
ernment to use its coercive powers to force 
workers into the unions or to prevent 
members from resigning. 

Never before has the labor movement 
considered it wise to compel membership 
by. Government edict. For half a century, 
Samuel Gompers preached the gospel of 
“voluntarism” and won its acceptance by 
most collective-bargaining organizations. 
Under that policy, union men refused to 
work with nonmembers, using their bar 
gaining strength to compel employment 
of members only; but the issue of the 
closed shop was normally considered non- 
arbitrable—unions being unwilling to dele- 
gate to any arbitrator the authority to 
force workers into a union or the cor- 
relative authority to keep them out. 
Now, however, the labor organizations 
seem to be of one mind, that they must 
get “union security” from the Govern- 
ment. 

To some extent the labor movement has 
committed itself to this policy because it 
fears an antiunion drive after the war 
which might destroy its gains. But it may 
be questioned whether unions are building 
security by having the Government com- 
pel thousands, perhaps millions, of work- 
ing people to join or to remain members 
against their will. Will such people be a 
source of strength or of weakness if em- 
ployers do launch an antiunion drive? If, 
also, in the process of getting “union se- 
curity,” the Congress and large elements 
of the ‘population are antagonized, how 
strong will the unions be to resist such 
attacks? 








Dangers to collective bargaining. In 
| its concentrated efforts to win its demands 
from the -War Labor Board, organized 
labor seems to be unaware that it may be 
| undermining its own processes of collective 
| bargaining. The War Labor Board arbi- 
trates, makes final awards. The unions 
have come to look upon it as an agency 
through which their demands can be fully 


CYCLONE FENCE 








Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. E23 


? ‘ i m 
i We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
: : It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
3 Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 


fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this coupon 
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Every branch of the Armed Services uses the telephone. No. 1 of a series, Anti- Aircraft. 


To his mother and dad it seems only yesterday that he was using the family telephone to call his 
high school sweetheart. But today the orders he sends and receives over his wartime telephone 


help speed the day when love and laughter, peace and progress shall again rule the world. 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 
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i S*™ BUILDING contracts have been 

canceled, munitions and other war 
production has been retarded, and mil- 
itary programs have been altered down- 
ward tor want of steel*###,”? (U.S. Cone 
gressional Committee for Investigation 
of the Steel Shortage Situation.) 

Tens of thousands of North Caro- 
lina boys are in the Armed Forces, and 
North Carolina wants those boys and 
their comrades-in-arms from other states 
to have the tanks, the planes, the guns 
and the ships that will assure them Vic- 
tory... Victory that is possible only if 
the steel shortage is ended. 

In North Carolina are millions of 
tons of magnetic iron ores suitable for 
the production of sponge iron. North 
Carolina has untapped coal deposits of 
chemical composition and physical prop- 
erties suitable for 
iron production. 
In some areas coal 





and iron are found in the sam- deposits. 

The U. S. Bareas of Mines has re- 

ported, after tests: 

‘*The by-product yield of this coal is 
entirely satisfactory . . . reasonable to ex- 
pect a 70 per cent yicid of metallurgical 
coke, 10,000 to 12,000 cubic feet of good 
gas, 11 gallons of tar and 25 to 27 pounds 
of ammonium sulphate’” per ton of coal. 


Sponge iron can lick the critical steet 
shortage. North Carolina is an ideal lo- 
cation for sponge iron production. Away 
from congested centers, yet close to the 
richest consuming markets, North Car 
olina has the further advantages of na- 
tive-bora labor, ample power, miid 
year-round climate and exce’ nt trans- 
portation facilities. Write .uday, Com- 
merce and Industry Division 3064 
Department of Conservation and Devel- 
opment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





way.” Thus their tendency has been to 
rush through the motions of collective 
bargaining in order to gain quick certifica- 
tion of their cases to the War Labor 
Board. 

But the solid strength of labor organiza- 
tions is built on the arduous negotiation of 
collective agreements and on the skili with 
which they are afterward administered, 
By these means, workers learn what a 
union means to them in their workplaces, 
and their loyalty is won and maintained, 
There are many indications that the con- 
centration of organized labor’s efforts to 
get awards from the War Labor Board has 
been weakening the main bulwark of the 
labor movement, which is the strength of 
its collective-bargaining machinery. If this 
machinery is weakened, security imposed 
by Government may well prove to be 
quicksand. 


Trends in Union Government 


The increasing dependence of organized 
labor upon governmental authority may be 
a reflection of what is happening within 
the unions themselves, where in recent 
years there has been a growing tendency 
to concentrate authority in the hands of 
union executives. To a certain extent, of 
course, there has been usurpation of au- 
thority by racketeers who ‘nuscled in” 
of -he AFL unions and paid little 
attention to the the union 
‘ontrol. But 
ilegai usurpation, 
union conventions seem -o be increasingly 
willing te amend tneir constitutions to 
grant unrestricted authority <o their offi- 
cials. One AFL union, for example, has 
provided in ‘ts .atest constitution that its 
president “shall be vested with unlimited 
discretion .n the application and admin- 
istration of his powers and duties.” The 
constitution of another AFL union ex- 
pressly states that :ts president shall have 
the power to issue such orders or man- 
dates as he may deem necessary or advis- 
able, and that he shall construe the con- 
stitution “not only along the lines express- 
ly herein indicated, but in a broad, general 
manner.” The culmination of this ten- 
dency may be seen in the constitution of 
the American Federation of Musicians, 
which provides that its president may 
“(a) enforce the Constitution, By-Laws 
(ete.) ...or (b) may annul or set aside 
same or any portion thereof, . . .” 

This tendency is by no means confined 
to the AFL unions. Constitutions of CIO 
unions indicate a similar trend. The trend 
in the CIO may in part be accounted for 
by the necessity for organizing the mass- 
production industries from the top down 
if the opportunity for organizing them 
that came with the New Deal was not to 
be lost. The AFL had been inclined to wait 
for workers to organize themselves and 
then to grant them some aid. The CIO 
reversed this procedure. It set up organizing 
committees for various industries, manned 
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Oil for the Tanks of Africa 


5 en arrive on the African Coast to 


pump life-blood into our armored force, 
planes, trucks—victors over the perils 
placed in their path. 

To build our tankers and other ships 
has been a major task for our shipyards. 
One such large yard, for example, had 
to do a “wholesale” job in a hurry. Ex- 
tensive financing to build ways quickly 


was a necessary part of that task. The 


Chase National Bank was contacted by 
one of its correspondents and the financ- 
ing was quickly arranged—and oil for 
the tanks of Africa thereby speeded. 

In this instance and under other simi- 
lar circumstances from coast to coast, 
the Chase and other banks are actively 
helping producers to “deliver the goods” 
more quickly, more efficiently —when and 


where the fighting forces want them! 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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TODAY 
Cans wee 


WARRIORS 
or WORKERS 








’STEEN MILLION UNIFORMS 
Knock Out 1 Day Dry Cleaning 


Ours are the world’s best dressed 


warriors. Keeping them the most 
cleanly, hence the most healthfully 
dressed, is even more vital. It’s well 
and swell to think of this every time 
your dry cleaning or your laundry 
gets back to you in several days or 
a week instead of a day. 

Your dry cleaner and launderer 
are fighting on two fronts. roe are 
battling to keep hard worn uniforms 


clean and sterile. And, they are bat- 
tling to help make civilien clothing 





and laundry wear longer...to last for 
the duration. They are working short 
handed. They cannot install new 
equipment. For example, most dry 
cleaners use Butler pressure filters 
and vacuum stills to keep cleaning 
solvents laboratory pure. on. But- 
ler metal crafters build these to serve 
our armed forces and for reclaiming 
industrial solvents in war plants. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GALESBURG, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Sales Offices—Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
and Shreveport. Export Office—8 So. Michigan, Chicago 


Awarded to Our 
\ (E) wt Kansas City Plant 


37” PRODUCING FOR WAR 





PLANNING FOR PEACE 


‘ 
Remember —INGOTS CAN’T FIGHT 
Until Metal Crafters Shape Them Into 
Fighting Forms. 


by representatives of previously estab, 
lished unions. These committees enrolle 
members and functioned as __ bargaip. 
ing agents for a number of year 
Then self-governing unions were gradual. 
ly set up. Organization from the to 
is often necessary to meet special situa. 
tions, but there are indications that thi 
need has been allowed to extend itsel 
into permanent unions as governmen; 
from the top. 

The United Steelworkers of America ;; 
the latest CIO organization to be formed 
succeeding the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. Its constitution was adopte| 
in May, 1942, and may be presumed t, 
reveal the latest trend in union gover. 
ment. It is significant, therefore, to fix 
in this constitution a reversal of the com. 
mon practice of requiring officers of , 
union to be qualified members who work 
or have worked in the industry. Instead 


the constitution provides not only tha | 


workers in the iron and steel industry shal 
be eligible for membership, but in addi. 
tion “officers, staff representatives or em. 
ployes of the . . . union, or of the Stee 
Workers Organizing Committee, are (also 
eligible to membership.” When this is fol 
lowed by a provision that the union’ 
“president shall have the authority to ap. 
point, direct, suspend or remove such or. 
ganizers, representatives, agents and em. 
ployes as he may deem necessary,” the ex. 
tent of concentration of authority becomes 
clear. 

Here, then, is one of the cleanest, mos 
progressive, and most ably led unions in 
the country, embodying in its constitu- 
tion easy means for building a machine 
for controlling the organization contrary 
to the will of the workers in the industry 
In this union the motive was, no doubt, 
a good one; namely, to enable the union 
to enlist within its ranks able, experienced, 
and intellectually trained men from out- 
side the industry. But the AFL has had 
plenty of experience with unions whos 
racketeering officers obtained amendment 
of their constitutions along lines not es 
sentially different. Racketeers can “muscle 
in” on a union as easily as honest intel- 
lectuals and experienced organizers can 
come in to help, when they do not have to 
qualify as workers before they come in 
Further, such provisions as the Steelwork- 
ers have adopted may lead to other strange 
The officers of the Miners’ Union, 
for example, have undertaken to organize 
dairy farmers—that is, the employers— 
and they have announced that the union 
will not organize the workers employed by 
the farmers. Thus a union may turn itself, 
in part at least, into an employers’ orgati- 
zation. 

Such are some of the recent develop- 
ments in the American labor movement 
Are these developments growing pains? 


results. 


a 





UTLER<<BUILT 


STEEL. PRO DY | cTts 


STEEL BUILDINGS... TANKS (Storage, Processing ah Transport)... FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT....RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
GRAIN "BINS...FARM EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 54 


(Full text of an article from the annals 
of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science.) 
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Ps: Getting this all important food to the men on 
~ our far-flung fronts in a sound, wholesome con- 
astead dition is just mah important as “keeping their 
, powder dry.” It’s a task that calls for wide 
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: add. § industry has taken in its stride. 

or €m- In the 22 Bemis mills and factories more than 
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(also ? to protect and transport food over land and 

1s fol J sea, from farm and factory to fighting men. We 
union s like to think this our contribution to morale 
to ap- J for Victory. 
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© Here is industry’s unbeatable pair of 


pegieen drills—SKILDRILLS 


that you'll 


nd preferred in aircraft, tank and war material 


mag everywhere. They’re so 
ight, so compact, so power- 


ful they drive bits faster 


through wood, steel and com- 
positions . . . shoot holes in 
drilling bottlenecks! 

Y% in, SKILDRILL handles 
like pointing a finger—gets 
in anywhere a fist will fit— 
provides easiest top-speed, 
day-long drilling on stepped- 
up assembly lines! % in. 
SKILDRILL packs more 
power into less weight and 
space than any other drill 
made—punches more holes 
in less time even in closest 
quarters. It’s no wonder 
SKILDRILLS are known as 
the outstanding values of the 
whole drill field. 

Are there drilling jobs in 
your plant that should be done 
faster? SKILDRILLS will do 
them faster. Ask your dis- 
tributor to demonstrate. 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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DRILLS 
23 Models 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 


PORTABLE AND 





BENCH GRINDERS 
BLOWERS 
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FLOOR SANDERS 
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‘Spartan Life’ 
For Americans: 
Treasury's Role 


What the Government is trying to do 
with its tax policy this year is to take out 
of every man’s income every dollar not 
needed to maintain what James F. Byrnes, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, calls 
“a Spartan existence.” 

It wants to get, through taxes or sav- 
ings, if possible, every dollar you earn and 
don’t need to maintain yourself and your 
family at a greatly reduced standard of 
living. Prime purpose is to prevent runa- 
way inflation, a threat far greater now 
than last year, as the Treasury’s fiscal 
chart clearly shows. 

Sixty-two billion dollars must be bor- 
rowed by the Treasury this year to finance 


MacGovern in New York Post 
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NO MATTER HOW 


THEY CALL ‘EM, 
| CARRY THE BALL! 


the war. That, in addition to money re- 
ceived under the present tax law. 

Thirteen billion dollars, at least, must 
be borrowed in April. 

Thirteen billion dollars more, or there- 
abouts, must be borrowed soon thereafter, 
possibly in June. 

Fifteen to sixteen billion dollars more 
must be borrowed in the third quarter of 
the year. 

Sixteen billion dollars more, roundly, 
must be borrowed in the fourth quarter. 

Some of those huge borrowings—how 
much, not even the Treasury knows now— 
will come from savings of individuals. But 
the chances are that: 

Forty-eight billion dollars or more will 
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GLENMORE'S 


4 
100 «PROOF 
Lusiclied arid bottled by 
GLENMORE DISTILLERIES co. 
“Ss anton, MASTER orsTiiee 
Cwenstore — Raniuy 


THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD 
BOTTLED IN BOND—100 PROOF 





| GLENMORE DISTILLERIES CO., INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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have from the market,” 
largely from commercial banks. And such 
borrowing holds the highly explosive threat 
of wild inflation. For those 
plus taxes, * ill turn loose to the American 
public suc ch an avalanche of money as 
never has thundered down upon it be fore. 

About one hundred billion dollars will 
be paid out by the Government this year, 
as the cost of war, for wages, salaries, 
materials, supplies of all sorts. This money, 
going from pocket to pocket, exerts tre- 
mendous pressure for spending—pressure 
that the Government believes will tend to 
sweep away present inflation controls such 
as price ceilings, rationing and other curbs. 

Main idea of the Treasury now is to 
take it away from the public, to the extent 
of every possible dollar. Hence: 

Higher taxes, up to $16,000,000,000 
above present revenues if Congress will 
approve, must be imposed under the 
Treasury formula. That is in mind for the 
near future. Under the present tax law: 

Pay-as-you-go taxes, to be written into 
the statute as quickly as possible. 

Wage earners and salaried workers, un- 
der a pay-as-you-go tax law, would get 
only part of their earnings every pay day. 
The tax collector would dip his hand into 
their pay envelopes and take part of their 
money before they could get it to spend. 

Other groups, notably merchants, pro- 
fessional men and women, farmers, and 
self-employed persons could not be reached 
under pay-as-you-go by withholdings at 
the source. Yet it is highly desirable, under 
the Treasury policy, to take their earnings 
also before they could spend them. Hence: 

Frequent tax returns, quarterly or even 
monthly, each return to be accompanied 
by a check for current taxes due (and at 
stiffer rates than present) , have been pro- 
posed for these groups. Congress will de- 
cide about that. 

Other potential danger spots, to be 
watched closely in the fight against infla- 
tion, include: 

Stock exchanges. Just now hese mar- 
kets are not functioning toward inflation; 
rather, the Treasury believes, against infla- 
tion, by using funds that otherwise would 
go into spendings. Furthermore, stock ex- 
changes are aiding greatly the Treasury in 
the sale of bonds to the public. There is 
no thought now of closing them. 

But should a big boom in securities de- 
velop, sucking into the exchanges large 
sums needed to help finance the war, the 
Government’s present attitude undoubted- 
ly would change. Such a diversion of 
money, on a grand scale, probably would 
result in curtailment or suspension of oper- 
ation of the exchanges for a time. 

Land values also are down for close 
supervision. Just now, the rise has been 
gradual, nonspectacular. (See page 62.) A 
boom in land values would call for gov- 
ernmental restraints. 

Taxes are being relied on mainly, how- 
ever; taxes not so much for revenue as for 
a check to inflation. 


to come “open 


borrowings, 
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.-- thanks to speed 


born on troopships of ‘17 


In this Global war, getting our fighting 
men to their destinations safely often 
means getting them there quickly... out- 
running the U-boat packs. That’s where 
America’s former luxury liners come in 
—ocean greyhounds that made blue rib- 
bon crossings in the days of peace. And 
in their speed, Sturtevant pioneering 
plays its part—yesterdays of pioneering 
that speed victory today. 


In the last war it was two ships, the 
“Great Northern” and “Northérn Pacific”, 
their fires fanned by the first Sturtevant 
vertical turbine driven blowers, that 
established record crossings in troopship 
service. And when U.S. troop handling 
records of this war can be announced, 





TRANSPORTS 





GET ‘EM THERE SAFER! 


it will be the former S.S. America or one 
of the thousand other Sturtevant-equip- 
ped ships that will have won a new blue- 
ribbon of the Atlantic. 


Every sea-going fan that is squeezing the 
last knot of speed from every drop of 
fuel aboard our Victory Fleet can thank 
yesterdays of Sturtevant pioneering . 
pioneering that is bearing fruit today in 
countless ways to step up the speed and 
power of America’s war machine. 


B.F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
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Here are their hats... Aey7e “7 @ Jarry / 





A PRIME MINISTER’S... A FIRST LADY'S... A SHIP-BUILDER’S... 





A SEA-FIGHTER’S... AN INDIANA GENTLEMAN’S... A CHIEF-OF-STAFF’S... 


= hats travel by air these days. They ride in the same planes with sacks of important mail, with shipments 
of tools and materials marked “rush by Air Express,” and with thousands of other hats not so well known. They may go 
to New York or New Orleans .: . to Washington or Wichita . . . to Panama or Portugal. For today the nation’s 
Airlines maintain regular passenger and Air Express service between all industrial centers at home and to more than 60 
foreign countries. In addition, they work hand in hand with the U. S. Armed Forces in the tremendous job of supply- 
ing our war fronts all over the globe. Whether it’s breaking a production bottleneck... or carrying out a military 


mission... Air Transport gets there first. Air Transport Association, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D.C: 
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Do not become too excited about President's order for a 48-hour week. Don't 
, anticipate an immediate crackdown to force everybody to work 48 hours. 
Instead: Application of the new order is to be gradual. It will not seek 
to force anywhere from 500,000 to 1,000,000 workers out of present jobs into new 
a jobs without time for adjustment. And: No employer is forced to raise his work 
week to 48 hours prior to March 31. Even then there will be many exceptions. 





What is intended is thiS..eccece 
In 32 critical employment areas (see page 36), employers must seek to 
adjust to a 48-hour work week, in order to release workers for other employment. 
But: This adjustment is to be gradual; is to be tied in with ability of the 
> War Manpower Commission to find jobs for workers displaced. It isn't designed 
to cause indiscriminate displacement. And: If you can prove that longer hours 
will not either release workers or add to efficiency, you may get an exception. 
Advice is to work closely with your regional WMC office, if possible. 
} In other than these 32 areas, employers are expected to work toward a 48-hour 
week; are not subject to enforcement sanctions, however. There, too, purpose is 
to release workers gradually to meet military and war industry needs. It is not 
to bring about wholesale displacement of workers where no jobs exist for them. 
And: Intent is not to force workers to move from one community to another 
to find jobs; it is not to force any wholesale migration at this time. 








' Background of the 48-hour week order is thiS...eeee 
Roosevelt was faced by: (1) Labor effort to break "little steel" formula, 
to force a new general wage increase; (2) growing shortage of workers in some 
war industry centers, alongside of short work weeks for some workers in the area. 
So: Order for a 48-hour week in war centers appeared to kill two birds with 
one stone. AS a result of that order....... 
1. Wage increases were authorized for many workers who now will work a 
ems 48-hour week. But: Resulting increases probably will be less in dollar total than 
y go a general wage increase being demanded by unions. 
2. <A potential supply of war industry workers is provided by directing 

















on’s that employers increase hours of work, thereby releasing part of their working 

n60 force to be absorbed by the industries of the area that are short of men. 

»ply- Effect of the President's longer work-week order is this....... 

itary For war industry: Not much change required. Many plants now work 48-hour 
C week. Office workers may be most affected, with lengthening of hours. Added 


costs largely will be absorbed by the Government, by taxpayers. 

For nonwar industry: Very many employers will be required to extend hours; 
will have wage and salary costs increased sharply. Idea seems to be that added 
costs must come largely out of profits, or out of cuts in labor force. 

For trade: Impact of longer hours, higher costs, may be very great; may 
force many marginal operators out of business unless price increases are allowed. 
There's no evidence that price concessions are intended to ease the blow. 

For wage earners: There's the prospect of a 30 per cent salary increase for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


many. There's a promise of time and one-half for eight hours of work. That 
means fatter pay envelopes than ever before for a growing number of workers. 

For’ salaried workers: If covered by Wage and Hour Act, if earning less than 
$50 a week, there will be a big pay increase when hours go to 48. But: If not 
covered, if earning more than $50 a week as a general rule, hours will be longer’ 
but there need be no more pay. You work harder for the same money. 

And: While present order directly concerns only 32 cities, intent is to 
extend it soon to 102 additional cities. Likewise: Entire industries, such as ; 
steel or aircraft or coal mining, may be brought under the order. 

We answer more of your questions on page 10. 





Now to turn to other phases of the inflation-control issue.....e- 

"Little steel" formula: This formula is to stand. It calls for a 15 per 
cent increase in hourly wage rates above January, 1941, level. No change planned. 
But: A showdown comes when John L. Lewis tries to break this formula April 1. 

"Take-home" pay: That's the new measuring rod of worker well-being. Rate 
of pay per hour is to be less important in calculations. Total dollars in the 
pay envelope on Saturday night is more important in influencing labor policies. 
On that basis: Weekly wages are 66 per cent above prewar and are rising. J 

Salary limits: Some modification of the present $67,200 salary ceiling is 
probable. And: Treasury is being reasonable in passing on requests for salary 
increases where those increases must have prior approval. Employers are asking 
for relatively few salary raises in the range above $5,000. 

Retail price ceilings: Price controllers plan no general rise in ceilings. 
Instead: Use of published dollars-and-cents ceiling prices is to become more 
widespread. And: OPA policies and policy-making personnel are to be retained. 

Farm prices: More fixed ceilings on specific commodities are in the mill. 
But: Congress probably is to vote to upset presently permitted ceilings. What 
happens will depend on whether White House can make a veto stick. It should. 

Rationing: Much broader use appears inevitable in months ahead. } 

Stock market: A close official watch is maintained. Some move probable if 
Signs develop of a speculative spree, if stock buying competes with Treasury for 
large amounts of savings. Otherwise: No interference contemplated. 

Land speculation: This isn't a present concern. But: First stirrings of 
Speculation are appearing; are being watched just as stock trading is watched. 

White House is determined to make a stand against runaway inflation, to try 
to keep the avalanche of money now pouring out from touching off a price rise 
that cannot be controlled. Postwar disaster can lie in skyrocketing prices. 





























Small business: The Senate suddenly is excited about the plight of small 
businessmen; suddenly is stirred by a problem that has been growing for two 
years. Now: There's to be a Government effort to loan money to smaller plants 
making war goods or essential civilian goods. It is too late for many. 

WPB: Situation inside the War Production Board is not healthy; is showing 
the same sort of maneuvering for power that wrecked NDAC, SPAB, OPM in the past. 
There's the same intrigue, the same effort of a New Deal group to maintain power, 
to head off added power for a group of officials who don't accept New Deal guid- 
ance. What is to come from this situation remains uncertain. 

Congress: Energy of Congressmen is being devoted to investigations and 
planned investigations; is not concentrated on effective legislation. House now 
will investigate abuse of power by the Executive; will look into the War Labor 
Board, the War Manpower Commission, into other agencies that are being used to 
carry out policies that Congress did not specifically approve. 
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A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


about your son’s or daughter’s high school 


course this semester 


Never has schooling been more precious— 
every hour, every subject of it... . More is be- 
ing asked of youth at earlier ages and on 
shorter notice than ever before. ... What sub- 
jects are you advising them to take? 


* * * 


Superior opportunities await both boys and girls 
who can “cover more ground” mentally these 
days. In uniform or out, never has being able to 
do a job been more vital; never have its rewards 
been more certain. 

Schools are equipping their graduates with as 
many practical skills as possible. New emphasis 
has been placed on science and mathematics. The 
slide rule has really come into its own. 

Many short but intensive vocational courses 
are being offered better to equip graduates for 
war uniforms and war industry. 

It is impossible, of course, to create a chemist or 
an engineer in one semester. 

There are, however, many subjects which can 
be mastered in comparatively short time, and 


Mimeogeraph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Pat. Off, 





which give the student “extra” ability to doa 
wartime job. 

Typewriting, for example, can be learned at a 
modest outlay of time and is an added skill of 
obvious value, in uniform or out. 

Learning to operate the Mimeograph duplicator 
provides another “plus”, and countless times it 
has helped both men and women up the salary 
and promotion ladder. 

Just a few hours daily over two weeks will teach 
an ambitious student to prepare Mimeograph 
stencil sheets and to operate and care for the 
Mimeograph duplicator. 

Eleven thousand American high schools have 
the Mimeograph duplicator, and a majority of 
them already offer instruction in 
its use. Even though this semes- 
ter has started, we suggest that 
parents still suggest a course on 
Mimeograph duplication to their 
sons and daughters in high school. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 




















“AS NECESSARY 
TO THE MEN 


The United Nations make no secret of the 
fighting power of motion pictures. “They 
help soldiers keep up with friends in other 
theaters of war and with their families back 
home,” says one top-ranking officer in North 
Africa . . . “Aid in cementing Anglo-Allied- 
American unity,” reports Cairo. “An out- 
standing means of stimulating healthy states 
of mind—as necessary to the men as rations,” 
cables Iceland. And—climaxes another, “By 
supplementing usual instruction methods with 
motion pictures, men in our armed forces are 
trained 40% faster.” ... DEVRY is proud 
that its 16mm. and 35mm. projectors are 
proving their ability to insure 
theater-like, trouble-free perform- 
ance under battle front conditions. 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 1101 
Armitage, Chicago, U.S.A. 


For more than 30 years DeVRY 
has been perfecting men, policies 
and machines to meet the chal- 
lenge of today and tomorrow. 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
* BUY WAR BONDS x 
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Special 
Report— 


Behind the Rise 
In Land Prices: 
Threat of Boom? 


The price of farm land is up and climb- 
ing steadily higher. Pulled by rapid gains 
in farm income and prodded by general in- 
flationary influences, farm land prices have 
risen as much as 20 to 30 per cent in some 
areas, and 10 to 20 per cent in many 
others. Every section of the country 
shared the rise. The volume of sales con- 
tinues to be large. Agricultural 
mists predict a further increase. Some of 
them see the rise as a manifestation of a 
country-wide inflationary trend. And farm 
folk and city investors are asking whether 
farm real estate values are heading into a 
cycle of runaway boom, and swift, crip- 
pling collapse, such as accompanied and 
followed the first World War. 

The answer given in Washington is: 
For the present, probably not; for the 
years after the armistice, perhaps so. An 
examination of the situation shows why. 

Most of the conditions that underlay 
the first World War land boom are present 
today. For the time being, however, they 
are partially offset by new and powerful 
restraining influences that were absent 
then. But, with the arrival of peace, these 
restraints naturally would be eased. After 
the armistice, too, indications are that, 
with a world to be fed, farm products will 
be in heavy demand and prices received 


has 


econo- 


by farmers relatively high. And it is 
scarcely forgotten that the other land 


boom reached its apex in the two years 
that followed the peace of 1918. These 
are the main points made by officials of 
the Agriculture Department in appraising 
the situation. 

But, more specifically, what has been 
happening to farm land prices? After five 
years of relative stability, these prices began 
working upward late in the spring of 1941. 
Under the impetus of a 38 per cent in- 
crease in the price of farm products, they 
gained nearly 10 per cent in the 18 months 
that followed. That was the average for 
the country as a whole, weighted down by 
extensive Eastern sections where farm land 
values ‘traditionally change very slowly. 
Much wider rises occurred throughout the 
Middle West, and there were extreme gains 
in the Western Dakotas, and portions of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Washing- 
ton and California. But, for purposes of 
comparison, this raises the question of 
what occurred during the first World War. 

The World War land boom really be- 
gan with a sharp upward movement in the 
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price of farms back in 1915. By 1920, 
values had risen 65 per cent. In the same 
period the price of farm products more 
than doubled. There was intense specula- 
tion. Many farmers proceeded on the the- 
ory that high prices had come to stay. 
They mortgaged old holdings to buy new, 
the ‘latter also heavily mortgaged. 

Commodity prices went tumbling in 
1920, however, and farm land values 
quickly followed. This left widespread dis- 
tress in the farm States and handicapped 
agriculture for two decades. Thinking of 
what happened then, officials of the Agri- 
culture Department are preparing to com- 
bat a repetition. Their thought is first of 
the farmer himself. 

The operating farmer is the biggest land 
buyer of all today. His income is swollen 
by wartime prices and he is devoting a 
considerable part of his receipts to expand- 
ing his operations. In three-fifths of all 
recent farm land transfers, the purchaser 
was a farmer. In the Northern Great Plains 
area, he has been buying more than three- 
quarters of all the land sold, and, in the 





—Harris & Ewing 
ALBERT G. BLACK 


«++ ho loans if value appears inflated 


North Central region, more than half. 
Tenant farmers also have been buying the 
land they till, and have constituted about 
half the farmer-purchasers. 

The country over, farmers are acquiring 
much more land than they are selling, five 
times as much in the Northern Plains 
area, for instance, and twice as much in 
the North Central region. From whom are 
they buying the land? The answer marks 
the completion of the cycle that began 
with the World War boom. 

The farmers are buying from the insur- 
ance companies, institutions and corporate 
interests that unwillingly acquired the land 
by foreclosing boom-time mortgages dur- 
ing the depression. 

Rising demand has given these interests 
an opportunity to dispose of their hold- 
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“Inaining the 
CLIPPER 
PILOTS 


pe eect 
“ AIRCRAFT 


OCLEZEN 


Long before the day when he took the controls of this 
huge skyliner. the ¢ lipo r Pilot served an apprentice- 
ship exacting in the extreme—an apprenticeship of 
countless hours aloft. under every conceivable con- 
dition, flying mostly “on instruments” 

This comprehensive training requires Praining 
Planes powered by tite tnhaost re licsalle ol Cnigibnes. 

Pan American Airways Clipper Vilots—like our 
Army Bomber Pilots—are schooled in’ twin-engine 


Crainers powered by JACOBS. 
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Cuts Steam Costs 
32% at Pacolet 
Mills 










Marshall (¢ Stone, vice 
dent and general man 
Pacolet Manufactur- 


o., New Holland, Ga. 





< 
Iron Fireman Stokers in the boiler room at Pacolet Mills. 
Coal is carried to boiler through the overhead tubes, 


Fuel Cost Savings 
$14,784 a Year 


HE Pacolet Manufacturing Company has 


cut steam costs 32% 


by the installation 
of Iron Fireman pneumatic spreader stokers. 
This reduction amounts to fuel savings of 
$14,784 a year, according to Marshall C. 
Stone, vice president and general manager, 
adds: ““The investment will be 
liquidating in a very short time.” 

The Pacolet job is in many ways a remark- 


who self- 


able example of modernization. There are 
three B & W Vertical Baffled boilers rated at 
266 H.P. at 145 pounds pressure. The boilers 
are now operating at 77.5% efficiency with a 
processing load. Two of these boilers operate 
at 110% of rating with a processing load in 
summer, and in winter with a heating load in 
addition to the processing load they operate at 
165% of their rated capacities. 

The showing made by Pacolet is an indica- 
tion of what your plant may be able to achieve. 
Give Iron Fireman an opportunity to show 


what can be done for you. Iron Fireman Manu- 
facturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Ore- 
gon; and Toronto, Canada. Write or wire 3406 


W. 106th St., Cleveland, O. 


IRON ©:3 


FIREMAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 








ings. Farmers are buying them back. In a 
single year corporate and institutional hold- 
ings of farm land decreased by 41 per cent. 

Purchasers are paying cash in an un- 
usually large proportion of these transac- 
tions, or are making substantial down pay- 
ments. In the North Central region cash 
payments are made in about 36 per cent 
of the sales. A little less than a fifth of the 
buyers put up more than half the purchase 
price. In only a relatively few cases are 
down payments less than 15 per cent. A 
sampling in the Southwest indicates that 
mortgages are involved in only about 40 
per cent of the sales, and, on the Pacific 
Coast, about 55 per cent. 

But, in buying his new land, the farmer 
is paying increasingly steeper prices. There 
are several reasons. 

Factors pushing prices upward are pow- 
erful. Foremost among them is the rise in 
farm income. But there are other reasons. 
Mortgage loans are readily available, at 
relatively low interest rates. Through the 
Federal Land Banks and the. Farm Credit 
Administration, under Albert G. Black, the 
Government offers to help the farmer buy 
a farm. Just now, however, these agencies 
are shying away from loans made upon 
anything that looks like an inflated ap- 
praisal of the value of the land involved. 
But credit still is plentiful. And commer- 
cial banks and institutional and private 
lenders are in the field. 

Another influence toward higher prices 
lies in the fact that institutional holders 
have disposed of so much of their land. 
This land was for sale for years, a glut on 
the farm real estate market. The fact that 
so much land could be bought tended to 
hold down the sales price of other farm 
land. Now the market has stiffened. 

City investors have bid up the market, 
too. Some want land as a hedge against 
inflation. Others merely seek an outlet for 
wartime dollars. But they want land, and 
their effect has been felt. 

Some officials say that farm real estate 
values are, among other things, simply 
responding to the inflationary tendency 
that is making itself felt generally. They 
consider that the upward influences more 
than offset the factors that tend to hold 
farm land prices down. 

The restraining influences include ceil- 
ing prices on food, partially offsetting the 
principal inflationary element, high prices 
for farm products. Against the opposition 
of the Administration, the strong congres- 
sional farm bloc is intent upon blasting 
through these ceilings by legislating a 
higher parity price for basic crops. Should 
this be done, the offset would become less 
important. 

Wartime shortages of labor, of farm ma- 
chinery, of transportation, of fertilizer 
tend, too, to diminish the demand for 
land. Neither the farmer nor the city in- 
vestor wants farm acreage if he cannot 
farm it. The farmer’s demand has con- 
centrated on relatively small units close to 
shipping facilities. 

Heavy taxes also have been a deterrent, 
since they raise the prospect that the Gov- 
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ernment will take a large proportion of 
farm profits. 

In addition to all these elements that 
enter into the question of whether a land 
boom is approaching, there is something 
new in the farm debt situation. 

Farmers are paying their debts as well 
as buying land. Repayments on old mort- 
gages have been running 10 to 12 per cent 
of the outstanding principal. The Federal 
Land Banks have noticed that three loans 
are paid up for every new one granted. 
Last year, farmers repaid $28,000,000 to 
the Emergency Crop and Feed Loan Office, 
compared with new borrowings of $19,- 
500,000. Payments on the mortgage debt, 
of course, are offset somewhat by new 
mortgages written. But, nevertheless, the 
total of farm mortgage debt gradually is 
coming down. It has been dropping at a 
rate of $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 an- 
nually, with the total outstanding now 
about $6,713,000,000. 

This is significant because it runs coun- 
ter to the trend of the first World War. 
During that period and the boom that ac- 
companied it, farm debt shot up rapidly 
as farmers pyramided their mortgages. 
Between 1913 and 1920, it almost doubled, 
and, even after the collapse, ran on to a 
peak of $10,786,000,000 in 1923. It has 
been running downward ever since, speed- 
ed by mortgage liquidations under the 
auctioneer’s hammer during the depression. 

Agricultural economists, looking at the 
whole field of farm financing and farm 
debt, conclude that, in general, the farm- 
ers are using their increased incomes to 
pay their debts and to buy more land, 
either for cash or with a substantial down 
payment. This is a trend that the Agricul- 
ture Department is anxious to encourage 
Nevertheless, it is regarded as one more 
potential factor in bringing about a run- 
away land boom. The farmer’s strength- 
ened financial situation would facilitate 
such a movement, because he readily could 
obtain extensive mortgage credit to buy 
land and wait for a rise in price. 

All in all, the possibility of a boom has 
caused the Agriculture Department to issue 
repeated warnings to farmers against buy- 
ing land at prices not justified by the ex- 
pected crop yield over a period of years. 
Repeatedly, it has reminded farmers of 
the distress that followed the collapse of 
1920. And it has prepared countermeasures. 

Plans for tax deterrents to take the 
profit out of land sales have been dis- 
cussed. So has a general project for putting 
a ceiling price on farm acreage, as of a 
fixed base date. A tightening of credit and 
higher interest rates are other possibilities. 

But these are curative, not preventive 
methods, intended for application after a 
boom has begun. Meanwhile, Agriculture 
Department officials say the key to the 
situation lies in firm control of general 
prices. Should prices go higher, they warn, 
the forces that would send farm land 
values skyrocketing would come quickly 
and powerfully into play. 
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Maybe you don't 
have to wait 


There is such a variety of Prudential policies 
and premium plans that often a man who in- 
vestigates is surprised to find he can afford 
NOW the life insurance he needs for family 
protection. 


Ask any Prudential agent 
for particulars 
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table deliveries” in war production. Many of 
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Lieut. Gen. Frank M. Andrews'’s ap- 
pointment to command of all American 
forces in the European theater of war 
makes vividly plain the shape of things to 
come in that area. It is a portent of inten- 
sive bombardment of German factories, 
railroads and submarine bases, while forces 
mass in the British Isles for the promised 
invasion of the Continent. 

For General officer 
first of all, an ardent champion of air 
power. As recently as 1939, he was de- 
moted from the rank of major general to 


Andrews is an air 


that of colonel because of his bulldog in- 
sistence upon the now-proved capabilities 
of the four-motored But he 
bounced back quickly. 

Before the present war began, General 
Andrews was chosen for the vital task of 
defending the Panama Canal. In that ca- 
pacity, he reorganized and intensified the 
Canal Zone’s defense system, placed it on 


bomber. 


People- 
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basis. By then the had 
started, and last year he was assigned to 
command American Army Air Forces at 
Cairo, Egypt. From that post, he went to 
London to assume his new command. 

Andrews’s_ latest promotion 
could not but remind his friends that only 
a few years ago he was in disfavor at the 
White House because of an incident not 
related to his championing of air power. 


a wartime war 


General 


He had told a congressional committee 
that the islands of the Caribbean Sea must 
be watched closely lest they become bases 
for Axis military forces. He said it might 
even be necessary to bomb or seize some of 
them. This was before the United States 
acquired bases in that area by other meth- 
ods. His testimony, given in secret, became 
public. The Administration thought it in 
conflict with the Good Neighbor policy, 
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and President Roosevelt declared the Gep. 
eral’s statement did not represent the 
views of the nation or the White House. 

At 59, General Andrews is slim, and 
hearty, a man much given to energetic ag. 
tivity. He still flies, frequently solo. Whey 
friends remonstrate, his reply is: 

“T don’t want to be one of these generals 
who die in bed.” 

Wiley B. Rutledge is bringing to the 
Supreme Court a New Deal interpretatioy 
of the Constitution to place alongside the 
similar views of six members of that bench 
earlier appointed by President Roosevelt 
He replaces another Roosevelt appointee, 
James F. Byrnes, the Director of Econom 
Stabilization, and no change in the Court's 
approach to the law is involved. 

Justice Rutledge holds, with the Ney 
Dealers, that the “general welfare” claus 
of the Constitution vests the Federal Goy- 
ernment with broad power to regulate bus- 
ness and industrial practices. In addition, 
he was a silent supporter of the 1937 
Roosevelt plan to enlarge the Supreme 
Court. And recently he gave his approval 
to a new type of antitrust suit, prosecuted 
by Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold. In that instance, as a member of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, he was one of three judges who 
sustained the conviction of the American 
Medical Association and the District of 
Columbia Medical Society on charges of 
conspiring to block the activities of Group 
Health Association, a co-operative. 

Before his appointment to the appeals 
court in 1939, Justice Rutledge was dean 
of law at the University of Iowa, served 
on the faculties of the University of Colo- 
rado and Washington University in St. 
Louis. He was educated at Maryville Col- 
lege and the University of Wisconsin and 
took his law degree at Colorado. Mrs. Rut- 
ledge was his Greek teacher at Maryville. 

The new Justice is 48, a man of sim- 
plicity and what his friends call “human- 
ism,” a man of scholarship and geniality. At 
the University of Iowa, he lived in a rented 
house and mowed the lawn himself. 

Typically, he wrote in 1933: 

“If our national Government is without 
power to control production, to place lim- 
its upon the scope and methods of unfair 
competition and to regulate all phases of 
industrial and commercial life which fun- 
damentally affect these problems, the only 
alternative is continuance of the economic 
disorder with which we have struggled for 
four years.” 

And his legal philosophy was expressed 
perhaps in a question which he frequently 
put to his students: 

“Of what good is the law,” he would 
ask, “if it does not serve human needs?” 
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Happy Workers 
are 
Seldom Absent 


When workers enjoy their jobs they 
just don’t want to be absent. And 
every good American enjoys his work 
ifheunderstands it and can do it well. 
But today so many men and women 
who wish to give their best in the war 
effort are assigned tasks for which 
they are totally unskilled, with the 
result that they are unhappy. 


Management, in the stress of 
quickly getting into production, has 
sometimes ignored the good plan- 
ning and proper tooling which would 
permit the use of unskilled labor 
with the least aggravation. In some 
instances the nuisance value of poor 
tooling has caused a turn-over in 
labor and an amount of absenteeism 
that rightly should not be charge- 
able to labor at all, but is primarily 
a management problem. 


La Salle engineers have worked 
with many great American com- 
panies in their wartime planning 
and tooling, in the development of 
fixtures that minimize the possibil- 
ity of errors and that take the skill 
element out of the operation. In re- 
ducing tool aggravation, the worker 
becomes more satisfied with his job 
and is much less likely to absent 
himself from it. 


Perhaps you have a problem in tool, 
fixture, and special machine design, 
or in plant layout. No matter what 
your production need, La Salle will be 
glad to discuss it with you at no cost. 
Just write, wire, or phone us today. 


LA SALLE DESIGNING CO. 
628 W. Lake St., Chicago 
AL J. CONN, Managing Director 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Prescription for Perspective 
Sir:—We 
butter, 


necessary 


without 
anything else 


Americans will do 
coffee, tires, and 
to the winning of the war, but 
we don’t want to be pushed into needless 
tragedies because of political selfishness and 
blind leadership. The conduct of a war 
such as this calls for broad, intelligent con- 
sideration of every phase of every move. 

Instead of listening to so-called experts, 
congressional committees, charged with va- 
rious investigations, should call in some 
thoughtful, intelligent citizens, who see 
these questions and problems from suffi- 
cient distance to give them the necessary 
perspective. There are men and women of 
this kind in America. They are the ones 
whose sons and daughters are fighting and 
dying. 

I wonder whether thousands of our best 
men are going to have to die before leaders 
in Washington act on the basis of the en- 
tire picture, not just a segment of it. 


California, Pa. :. . Me 
. * * 
The Pay-as-You-Go Plan 
Sir:—Assume that the war suddenly 


ends Dec. 15, 1943. Then consider the im- 
mediate reduction of wartime pay rolls. 
When March, 1944, arrives, how much of 
this “easy big money” will the collector 
of Internal Revenue be able to obtain? 

Now is the time to get these taxes, at 
each payday. Let it be 10 per cent for 
bonds, 10 per cent for income taxes and 5 
per cent for the Victory tax. All others 
can be assessed through the present income 
tax plan on a comparative basis. 


Los Angeles, Calif. F. <. &. 





The following answer to the ques- 
tion: “Should All or Part of 1942 
Taxes Be Forgiven Under a Pay-as- 
You-Go-Plan,” was received too late 
for the symposium in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 12. 

If taxes are to be placed on a current 
basis, with proper withholding on account 
of income received in 1943, then, to pre- 
vent paying two years’ taxes in one year, 
the calculation of taxes payable in 1943 
must be based on the income of 1943, not 
on that of 1942. 

There is no question of forgiveness in- 
volved, except in case of death of the tax- 
payer. Doubling up of tax payments is 
bad, even if spread over five years. 

New York, N.Y. C. Ottver WELLINGTON 
Senior Partner, Scovell, Wellington & Co. 
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“Only Four Minutes 
More and We'll be 
at Rickenbach 
Field "taza 





| Family flying is just around the 


corner. After the war is won, family 
planes will become as popular as 
family automobiles. 


Rickenbacker Field is ready for 
that day. Newest and largest airport 
serving metropolitan Atlanta, and 
one of the finest in the nation, it 
offers the very best of facilities and 
equipment for storage, overhaul and 
maintenance. 


Georgia Air Service, Inc., now 
operates two Army Air Forces Fly- 
ing Training Detachments, where 
Army planes are kept flying 
[seczxer] hours per day by our skilled 
mechanics and flight instructors. 
This background of experience and 
the services of our trained personnel 
will be available to the “family fly- 
ers’ of the future as we operate this 
Cobb County Airport, appropriately 
named “Rickenbacker Field.” 


in 
} 


GEORGIA So 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Flight Contractors t 

U. S. Army Air Forces 
e. S. C. and 


Tenn. 


Bennettsvill 
or 
Jackson, 

£-OpeaseTor RICKENBACKER FIELC 


Cose COUNTY AIRPORT 
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—____—. Mashingion Mmpor 


Germany's Declining Plane Output ... Broad Uses 
Of Draft Law... Mr. McNutt’s New-Found Powers 


Some Government experts figure that 
Economic’ Stabilization Director 
Byrnes’s 48-hour-week order will add 
many more billions of income to the 
pay envelopes of workers than are 
taken away by any tax bill yet pro- 
posed. Employers in most cases pay 
time and one-half for hours over 40. 


* = ® 


Mr. Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, is 
battening down his hatches for the 
storm that is to come when John L. 
Lewis finds that he won’t be given the 
$2-a-day pay raise that he asks for 
his mine workers. ° 


x *k* * 


Francis Biddle, as Attorney General, 
is discovering that the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, passed as a means of drafting 
men to raise an Army, actually is a 
very convenient legal means for get- 
ting things done that no law specifi- 
cally permits to be done. Mr. Biddle is 
the official who decides it is legal to use 
the Selective Service Act as a club to 
control everything from hours of work 
to the place where a man may work. 


* 2 @ 


President Roosevelt gets credit for in- 
jecting new life into the administra- 
tion of wartime controls. The Presi- 
dent let hints drop that if present offi- 
cials could not get results he proba- 
bly could find those who could. 


x *k * 


Paul McNutt, as Manpower Commis- 
sioner, is surprising his own aides by 
his sudden burst of energy in adminis- 
tering the powers he holds over the 
workers of the nation. For a long time, 
Mr. McNutt thought he had to have 
direct approval of Congress to do what 
he is doing. 


x * *& 


There’s a growing prospect that policy 
affecting postwar development of 
world air lines will provide the issue 
around which opinion will divide 
sharply in Congress. Henry Wallace, 
as Vice President, is leading the group 
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that insists upon the need for a ‘free- 
dom of the air’ policy. Nationalists in 
Congress insist that the result may be 
some sacrifice of sovereignty if U.S. 
is opened to foreign air lines. 


2 * @ 


It’s still less than a 50-50 prospect 
that President Roosevelt and Josef 
Stalin will get together for a meeting 
during 1943. The reason is that neither 
is in a position to leave his own coun- 
try for a session with the other in the 
other’s country. 


2s ft @ 


Informed reports have it that Hitler 
ordered Mussolini to make the shake- 
up in the Italian Cabinet when it was 
discovered that an extensive plot was 
hatching inside Italy aimed at a sepa- 
rate peace before the bombs really be- 
gin to fall. Mussolini himself isn’t ad- 
verse to some kind of deal. 


x k * 


Aircraft production in Germany has 
fallen to less than 1,500 planes a 
month because of transport, labor 
and machine-tool difficulties. U.S. 
alone is producing more than 5,000 
planes a month. 


xk * 


Budget Director Harold Smith crossed 
the path of Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau when he sought to advise 
Congress on tax policy. The Treasury 
has been suspicious, ever since the 
Budget Bureau was transferred from 
its jurisdiction to that of the White 
House, that Treasury influence on tax 
policy might be weakened by the 
transfer. 


xk * 


Claude Wickard, as Food Adminis- 
trator, again is finding that his judg- 
ment on farm pricing is being over- 
ruled by Economic Stabilizer Byrnes. 
Mr. Byrnes decided in favor of a fixed 
ceiling on the farm price of milk as a 
forerunner to other fixed farm com- 
modity prices against the Food Ad- 
ministrator’s wishes. 





It slowly is being revealed that one of 
the great approaching conflicts of 
viewpoint is that of Chiang Kai-shek 
and Josef Stalin. Stalin has ideas of | 
what has to be done once Japan is de. 
feated in the Far East that differ very 
much from Chiang’s ideas. 


x *k * 





Paul McNutt’s Manpower Commis. 
sion was not even consulted by the 
President or Mr. Byrnes before it was | 
ordered to establish a 48-hour week | 
for employers in labor shortage areas, 
Slow motion in producing rules and 
regulations to govern this new pro- 
nouncement grows from that situation, 


x * 


U.S. military officials are objecting to 
use of the Lend-Lease Act to permit 
use by allied governments on a royal- 
ty-free basis of U.S. patents. State 
Department is reported to be agree- 
able to permitting this use. 


xk * 


It is reported that two very serious 
production situations in the airplane 
field are not being dealt with vigor- 
ously by the War Production Board. 
A downward revision of 1943 plane 
output may have to be made on the 
basis of this development. 


x * 


Squabbles inside and between wat 
agencies are continuing to create rifts 
and administrative difficulties for War 
Production Board, Board of Economic 
Warfare, Federal Loan Agency and 
other bureaus. These differences 
threaten to revive congressional pres- 
sure for a Congress-designated top or- 
ganization to end inside fights. 


x kk 


The battle of the questionnaires is 
opening inside the Government. Farm- 
ers and businessmen were the first to 
protest against the numerous forms 
required by Government agencies. 
Now the War Production Board wants 
Congress to give it more money 80 } 
that it can answer questions from con- 
gressional committees. 
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i House Warming, 1943 


ires is 
Farm- ae — — 
rst to Getting the stove was Grandpa’s idea. Serving my guests 


forms 


with America’s Best — Schenley Royal Reserve — is my SCHENLEY 
oncies. ' : a 
. e e ° . . 7 4 
wants idea. Resourcefulness and hospitality are America’s ideas. Royal Fuscrve 


ey s0 


con- Buy War Bonds Regularly 
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Schenley Royal Reserve. 60% Grain Neutral Spirits. Blended Whiskey, 86 Proof. Schenley Distillers Corporation, Neu York City 
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There’s just one cigarette 
for me_CAMEL_they suit my 
throat and my taste toa T 


999 


~~ HULSE 


— VETERAN NAVY FIGHTER PILOT AND CHIEF TEST PILOT 
' é > 2H ; 
memmaccnsasoriaenn conn 
-f, e Navy s lates ive- 
bomber, designed to carry a bigger bomb- - NEW CURTISS 
load than any naval dive-bomber in ex- DIVE-BOMBER 
istence. At the controls in this test dive, 
photographed above, is Barton T. Hulse, 
who learned his flying in the Navy... 
smokes the Navy man’s favorite—Camel. 


HEY can look tertific on paper ... meet 

the most exacting laboratory tests on the 
ground. But the final proving ground of an 
airplane is in the air... when you fly it. 

‘It’s the same with cigarettes. The final 
test of any brand is im the smoking. 

Test pilot “Red” Hulse and countless other 
smokers could tell you convincing things 
about Camels and their remarkable freedom 
from irritating qualities, but your own 
throat and your own taste can tell you even 
more convincingly why Camels are such a 
favorite on the front line—on the home front. 


—where cigarettes are judged 


." Y AF ; . 
—e r The "T-ZONE”— Taste and Throat~—is the proving 
FIRST IN THE SERVICE ; ws ground for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat 
? : , can decide which cigarette tastes best to you... 
and how it affects your throat. For your taste 
The favorite cigarette with men in the Army, Navy, me | &D — _— are a ape or gs 
; 7 4 the experience Of millions Of smok- 
Marines, and Coast Guard is Camel. (Based on actual LENE. TTES exs, we believe Camels will 
sales records in Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, suit your “T-ZONE" 


c A - 7 . . a wy. 
Ship’s Service Stores, Ship's Stores, and Canteens.) — 








